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least for the present, last Saturday night, after 


gether too crowded as regards the number and 


amination as thorough as might be desired. 
Inspector Williams listened to the rehearsal of his brutal and 
corrupt conduct for many years with a stolidity gained in 
many previous trials. He made no confessions ; brazenly 
denounced all his accusers (including grand juries, mayors, 
and citizens) as liars; declined to explain why he had‘ not 
closed infamous resorts except because they were “ fashion- 


able ;” admitted that he had in unexplained ways acquired - 


a fortune out of a small salary ; admitted that a man inter- 
ested in a brand of whisky which Williams has been accused 
of ‘ booming ” by his influence on liquor-dealers had given 
him $6,000 without any apparent cause ; claimed ignorance 
of pretty much everything that as an efficient officer he 
ought to know; offered no explanation as to the direct 
charges of bribery brought by Captain Schmittberger and 
others ; and finally retired from the stand to receive the 
warm congratulations of his friends that he had not said 
anything which would aid in sending him to jail! Inspect- 
or McLaughlin’s testimony and the impression made by 
his conduct on the stand were much like those of Williams. 
Commissioner Martin’s evidence was of little importance, 
the most significant thing being his admission that appoint- 
ments and promotions were made mainly through polit- 
ical favoritism. This was confirmed by Superintendent 
Byrnes, who declared that political jobbery was the 
curse of the Department and the obstacle against which 
he had struggled in vain in attempting to enforce 
discipline and prevent corruption among the captains and 
inspectors. Mr. Byrnes claimed efficiency for the police 
in many ways, and declared that the patrolmen were a 
splendid body of men, who needed only to be well officered 
to be the best force in the world. He warmly advocated 
the abolition of the “ bi-partisan system.” He frankly 
admitted that he was worth $350,000, and said that his 
services in a semi-official capacity to Jay Gould and other 
rich men had led them to aid him in fortunate invest- 
ments. Superintendent Byrnes caused a sensation by 
reading ‘a letter he had sent to Mayor Strong, authorizing 
the latter to send the Superintendent’s resignation to the 
Board of Commissioners at any time after the first of the 
year. Thus ends the investigation into the facts; it is for 
the Legislature to say whether it is to be resumed, and to 
determine upon the best plan of reorganization and reform. 


That reform and reorganization are necessary is now ques- 


tioned by none. 

With the new year a complete system of civil service 
rules governing the police force of Chicago will go into 
effect. This reform, emphasized by the pate clamor for 


For Week ending 5 January, 1895 _ 
HE Lexow Committee finished its hearings, at. 
a week crowded with interest—indeed, alto- 


‘importance of the witnesses to make their ex-. 


Number 1 


a police investigation, will, it is hoped, release the depart- 
ment permanently from the. domination of political ma- 
chines. The primary cause for the change was the same 
that gave birth to the Lexow Committee—an aroused pub- 
lic opinion. The agitation began more than a year ago’ 
with the formation of the ic Federation, All the 
machinery of reform was in xa and it required but the 
unrestrained outrages committed under the eyes of the 
police during the recent election to set it in motion. Pub- 
lic indignation reached a high pitch. ‘Two-or three power- 
ful organizations took up the work of prosecution, and the 
City Counci], overwhelmingly Republican, and _ bitterly 
opposed to the domination of the Democratic City Hall 
machine, threatened an investigation. .To forestall an 
attack on the administration, Mayor Hopkins realized that 
something must be done, and done promptly. On Novem- 
ber .19, thirteen days after the election, he appointed a 
Police Reform Commission, and gave it power to place 
the force under civil service rules. The members of 
the Commission, John W. Ela, John H. Hamline, and 
Harry Reubens, are all prominent lawyers of undoubted 
integrity. Two of them are Democrats, and one, John H. 
Hamline, a Republican. Encouraged, by a hearty public 


- sympathy, the Commission took up its work with enthusi- 


asm, and on December 11 a report was made to the Mayor, 
and promptly approved by him and Chief of Police Bren- 
| 

The new rules of this Commission not only apply to 
future applicants for positions, but provide for placing the 
whole force at once on a reform basis. An examination 
is ordered for all patrolmep and officers who have not 
seen ten years of service—about 3,000 out of a total of 
3,500. In order to pass, the applicant must have an aver- 
age of sixty-five per cent., but officers now on the force 
will be credited five voints for each year of experience— 
thus placing a premium on length of service. Tests, both 
mental and physical, are to be applied to all applicants, and 
strict rules for promotions established. The Chief of Police 
is the only appointive officer and the only one who is not 
subject to the examination system. All charges against 
policemen will be tried before a non-partisan trial-board of. 
citizens, to be selected at will by the Commission and 
changed at will bythe Commission. Appeals may be taken 
from. the. trial-board to the Commission in cases dealing 
with political interference in appointments. The strictest 
rules are laid down against the use of political influence by 
police officers in any way. The present Commission has 
been fully empowered to put its plans in operation, and 
Mayor Hopkins expresses confidence that the rules will be 
in such thorough working order by the next municipal 
election that a new administration will not dare to go back 
to the old system. But, to provide against even this possi- 


bility, the Commission is now rengaged 1 in drafting a bill, to. 
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be presented to the Legislature at its next session, which 
covers the main features of the new plan and makes it a 
permanent institution. In the meantime the question of 
a. thorough police investigation has been vigorously agi- 
tated, and this, no doubt, has had much to do in spurring 
Mayor Hopkins to getting his Commission into working 
order as promptly as possible. Alderman Kerr succeeded 
in having a special committee appointed by the City Coun- 
cil to conduct an investigation, and he then came to New 
York to look into the workings of the Lexow Committee. 


_ When he returned, however, the opposition in the Council 


had grown strong enough to refuse an appropriation for 


carrying on the work. But the necessary money may be 
raised by popular subscription and the investigation pushed 
forward. | 
& 

The new Constitution of the State of New York went 
into effect on January1. Under its provisions no part of 
the State’s forest lands may be sold, leased, or exchanged. 
In direct defiance of its spirit, and four days before the 
above date, the Forest Commission, in a suddenly sum- 
moned night session, granted to the Delaware and 
Hudson Canal Company the right to extend a railway 
across seven miles of the State land. The names of the 
Commissioners shouldbe known. They are Messrs. Weed, 
Tilden, and Schuyler. The Company had previously ap- 
plied to the Land Board. As it was known that certain 
prominent members of that body were in favor of granting 
the application, the Supreme Court prohibited the Com- 
mission from acting, by serving it with an injunction. The 
Land Board being thus enjoined, the Company made its 
successful appeal to the Forest Commission, whose action 
abundantly proves how hard it is to maintain the integrity 
of the State forest reserve. Friends of forestry every- 
where may well take warning. Their greatest foes are 
often the forest-owners themselves. In the above case it 
appears that a large owner, Mr. Warner Miller, was inter- 
ested in this application, since it would vastly benefit his 


contiguous properties and pulp-mills. He had the temerity 


' $75,000 a mile in some places. 


to say that the new Constitution makes the lands bor- 
dering the Adirondacks valueless because it prevents the 
owners from getting the worth of their products, and that 
‘‘ had the people known that the Constitution contained this 
provision to rob the residents of their property, it would 
have been voted down.” He then added the transparent 
plea that the proposed grant ‘‘ would allow the poor in- 
valid, the children, and the women to get into the great 
wilderness and enjoy its beauties.” The people, however, 
for whom such solicitude is shown have already wisely and 
emphatically expressed themselves on this subject at the 
polls. More than this, the present Adirondack road has 
been foreclosed three times, and has made no extension of 
line in twenty years. The addition now proposed will cost 
Passenger travel alone 
would not repay the Company. It thus seems that the 
future water-supply of the cities along the Hudson River, 


including the metropolis, is to be endangered so that:one > 


man or a few men may be enriched. The new Constitu- 
-tion comes in force not a day too soon to protect the 
people. 


The situation of the Rosebery Ministry is not in all 
2respects an enviable one, and the position of the Premier 
cannot be a very easy one. He does not seem to be able 
‘to convince the English public that he is serious. Noone 
doubtq his gifts, his versatility, or his disinterestedness, 
‘but there seems to be a very grave doubt, confirmed rather 
tthan removed by the utterances and actions of the last 
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six months, touching his seriousness, and that is a point 
about which the English people are extremely sensitive. 
The Liberal party especially, including so large a repre- 
sentation of the Nonconformist sentiment, has long been 
accustomed to a leadership of the very highest moral 
earnestness. There is something, too, in the English 
temper which refuses the highest confidence to 4a man who 
trifles, even if he trifles brilliantly. The feeling abroad is 
perhaps unjust to Lord Rosebery; it is certainly very 
unfortunate. Moreover, there are other elements in the 
situation which add materially to the difficulties of the 
Ministry. Several by-elections have recently and unex- 
pectedly gone against the Liberals; and at the very time 
when a Liberal, of not very great prominence in the House 
of Commons but of a great deal of influence in the party, 
has declared that Home Rule must go into the background, 
the McCarthyites have demanded that Home Rule must 
have a first place in the programme to be announced at 
If it does not, they threaten 
the withdrawal of the Irish vote. It would be unwise to 
make predictions as to the future, and Lord Rosebery is 
one of those very clever men who sometimes turn d2feat 
into victoryj;at the most critical moment ; but, if one may 
judge by newspaper comments, by the talk in the party, 
and by the results of recent by-elections, the tide is run- 
ning. against the Liberals rather than in their favor. And 
at this juncture, when united action is absolutely essential, 
Sir William Harcourt appears to be making no secret of 
his antagonism to the Premier, and, like Achilles, contents 
himself with sulking in his tent instead of taking his part 


in the political battle. 


It is difficult to state clearly the present situation in | 
Italy. Fresh revelations and charges relating to the bank 
matter were made two weeks ago in the House of Deputies, 
implicating another large group of public men, and notably 
the Premier. The mover in this attack upon the Ministry 


was Signor Giolotti, the ex-Premier, who laid before the 


President of the Chamber the documents abstracted during 
a recent trial; this official refused to look at them, and after 
five hours of uproar the Deputies appointed a special com- 
mittee for that purpose. Promptly upon these disclosures 
Signor Crispi, who never lacks courage or decision, pro- 
rogued the Parliament and massed a considerable body of 
troops at Rome. The whole country appears to be in tur- 
moil, Giolotti and others of his faction have fled to avoid 
prosecution. Crispi indignantly denies the charges that 
have been made against him, and is apparently determined 
to hold his position with a strong hand. Meanwhile, the one 
thing which Italy needs above all others, confidence in her 
leaders and in the management of affairs, appears. to be 
removed to a still remoter distance. It is easy to exagger- 
ate the difficulties and dangers of the situation, but it is 


‘clear that the situation must be serious when finances are 


in such a condition, political leaders so generally tainted, 
and the power to restore public confidence and to allay 
public excitement apparently beyond the reach of the 


Ministry. Whatever can be done by decisive and vigorous 


action will be done under the leadership of Signor Crispi; 
but what the country needs is not so much a repression of 
excitement and distrust by a display of power as a resto- 
ration of confidence and a retrenchment of expenditures. 

The question whether discourtesy is treason is likely to 
be settled in the negative in Germany in spite of the wrath 
ofthe Emperor. The Socialists who remained seated when 
the Reichstag was cheering for the head of the State are 
not likely to pay any heavier penalty for' this discourtesy 
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than they have already paid. Freedom to ctiticise the 
head of the State, whether by word of mouth, by resolution, 
or by sitting when others are standing, is an essential 
feature of a parliamentary government. The details of 
the new repressive laws which the German Government 
will urge have not yet reached this country, but enough 
is known to make it clear that these laws would practi- 
cally arm the Government with absolute power to check 
all discussion and prosecute all critics of its meas- 
ures, 
‘‘ India-Rubber ” clause, provides that any person, drunk 


or sober, in speech or print, on platform or elsewhere, who 


condemns monarchy, marriage, the family, or property, 
may be‘brought before a magistrate and punished as if 
guilty of a criminal act, the magistrate to decide whether 
the law has. been broken and what penalty is to be in- 
flicted. Such a measure as this would inflict upon Ger- 
many as profound a silence as that which reigns in Russia. 
It would silence not only the Socialists, but every consti- 
tutional opponent of the present order of things, because 
the discretion lodged in the magistrate is sufficiently 
elastic to make every expression of dissent from that order 
punishable by law. It would at once silence the entire 
newspaper press, because any criticism of a measure which 
has behind it the support of the Emperor would be easily 
construed as a condemnation of the Emperor. The attempt 
to shut off discussion of the fundamental questions in 
which men are interested is, at the end of this century, 
and after the long experience of history, an act of supreme 
folly. Socialism can never be held in check: by making 
the discussion of the right of private property a criminal 
offense, nor can the majesty of rulers be sustained by 
making criticism of their action treasonable. 

What is known as the Beer War in Germany hie taken 
on some political importance on account of the interfer- 
ence of the authorities. This war, in which, for obvious 
reasons, the Germans take a very great interest, began as 
a fight between the brewers and their workmen, the former 
refusing to pay the wages which the latter demanded. 
The fight was taken up by the Socialists, and an attempt 
was made to boycott the brewers. At this stage of the 
proceedings the military authorities issued an order for- 
bidding soldiers to frequent the beer-shops not blacklisted 
by the Socialists, and the Government went a step further 
in withdrawing from the breweries friendly to the Socialists, 
and in which their meetings were held, the privilege of let- 
ting their halls for this purpose ; whereupon the Socialists 
exacted from the breweries they were patronizing a pledge 
that no beer should be sold except to members ‘of their 
associations, The situation had now become so intricate 
that both sides were beginning to lose their hold upon it, 
when Herr Singer, one of the Socialist leaders, and a man 
of wealth and force, made an agreement with the brewers, 
the details of which have not yet been reported, and last 
week eight mass-meetings were arranged to be held for 


the purpose of securing the sanction of the Socialist organ- 


ization to the agreement. The police thereupon forbade 
the gathering of Socialists during holiday week. This 
tempest in a teapot, or rather in a beer-barrel, is of im- 
portance because it shows that the Socialists are a force 
‘to be reckoned with in affairs; the leaders are evidently 
making a show of their strength. 
& 

There is an acute crisis in Hungary, -and the Wekerle 

Ministry have resigned. Readers of The Outlook will recall 


the five reform bills which the Hungarian Ministry were — 


attempting to carry through, several of which were de- 
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One of the clauses, appropriately dubbed the 


the Japanese. 


feated for the time being in the House of Magnates. Two 


of these bills, those relating to Civil Marriage and Regis- 


tration, finally passed the Legislature and secured the royal 
sanction. ‘Two others of the greatest importance, one re- 
lating to absolute freedom of worship and the other dealing 
with the status of the Jews, have passed the Chamber of 
Deputies, but have still to pass the Magnates. It was 
undoubtedly with great difficulty that the assent of the 
Emperor was secured for these measures, and there have 
doubtless been continual intrigues to deflect him from that 
position. It is therefore significant that Dr. Wekerle de- 
clared that the Ministers had resigned because they did 
not possess the confidence of their sovereign ; and he added 
that the first duty of the Liberals was to form a Cabinet 
which should continue to press the ecclesiastical reforms. 
This situation, which has made a rift in the relations be- 
tween Hungary and Austria, is further complicated by ah 
apparently rapid growth of national sentiment in Hungary. 
This sentiment has been lying dormant for a good while 
past, but has never been dead, and its reawakening is due 
in some measure to the national memories which were 
stirred again into life by the death of Kossuth, to the pres- 
ence of his son in Hungary, and to the opposition of a 


‘ strong party in Austria to the reforms upon which the 


Hungarian Liberals have set their hearts. The Hungari- 
ans are now protesting against the complete fusion of their 
army with the Austrian army, and insisting that the Magyar 
language shall be used instead of the German language in 
all military exercises. Some kind of a Liberal Ministry 
must be formed, but it is impossible to conceive of any 
real Liberal Ministry which shall not support measures 
and a policy from the support of which the Emperor has 


apparently receded. 


China’s appointment of two commissioners to go to 
Japan seems to have made no difference with the activity on 
both sides of the Gulf of Pechili. In Manchuria the 
Chinese have been defeated at Kung Wa Sei, and subse- 
quently evacuated the city of Niuchang, thus leaving in the - 
hands of the enemy the most important place, next to Port 
Arthur, yet taken. Kaiping has also been occupied by 
At the opening of the Japanese Diet last 
week the Mikado could say, with justifiable pride, that his 
subjects had been successful in every engagement. As 
for the Shantung side of the Gulf, a dispatch from Chifu 
says that the mutiny of the Chinese troops at Wei Hai Wei 
is ended, the soldiers’ demands having been satisfied by 
the seceipt of their back pay. It is now reported that the 
third Japanese army has landed at Shaho, not far from the 
fortress about which the Japanese cruisers have been 
maneuvering for some time. The officials who are to rep- 
resent China in Tokio seem to be the late Minister to the 
United States and the Governor of Formosa. Itis almost 
incredible that such a post should be given tothe latter. It 
was he who offered a hundred taels (about $60) for the 
head of a Japanese private and double the amount for that 
of anofficcr. For the capture of asmall vessel he promised 
a thousand taels, and for that of a war-ship six thousand. 
The Chinese Government has also appointed our ex-Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. J. W. Foster, legal adviser to these 
plenipotentiaries. Mr. Foster. has accepted. It is not at 
all unlikely that, through this temporizing, China hopes to 
gain time to prepare for a real defense next spring. We 
read various rumors as to the reorganization of the Chinese 
forces by Chang Chi Tung (the new Viceroy of Nankin), | 
by Captain von Hanneken, and by others, but the lack of 
confirmation only proves again the untrustworthiness of 


‘ most of the news emanating from Chinese ports. _ From 
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Pekin we hear absolutely nothing, not even from the — 


Embassies there. As to the European Powers, an Anglo- 
German entente is reported. In case of danger, British 
and German residents are to be conveyed to treaty ports 
on the war-ships of either nation. Great Britain has also 
notified the steamships of the Empress Line, plying 
between Canada, Japan, and China, that they must get 
their guns aboard. 
now six war vessels in Chinese waters, \counting in the 
Charleston at Chemulpo. 
Taku, the Yorktown is at Chifu, and the Concord at Wuhu 
(several hundred miles up the Yangste). The other two 
ships, the Petrel, at Nituchang, and the Monocacy, at 
Tientsin, are frozen in and may not be movable before 


sprin 
pring. 


The discontent in India, commented upon in these 
columns last winter, has been showing itself in a marked 
way of late. The unrest began wi:h the formation of the 
““Cow Protection Societies.” It seems that the ‘cow 
sacrifice” is obligatory upon certain Indian Mohammedans, 
and eloquent ascetics have for some time been preaching 
the protection of cows, incidentally, of course, mentioning 
the accursed foreign rule. Then came the “‘mango-smear- 
ing”’ incident. Many regarded this asa sure prophecy of a 
rebellion similar to that of 1857. Following this, the in- 
subordination in a Bengal regiment produced almost a 
panic. More important still was the ‘‘ National Congress,” 
the greatest “interior danger,” according to that typical 
Anglo-Indian, Sir Richard Temple. The Indians retort 
by the remark that it is English jealousy of the natives 
that constitutes the real source of danger. Many mis- 

sionaries think that the influence of the Congress has 
Be was unifying rather than disrupting, since its resolu- 
tions concern the proud Brahman and the: humble Pariah 
alike. Its influence has been productive of discontent only 
so far as Indian bureaucracy has obstructed progressive 
legislation. Freedom in India, broad as it is, has not yet 
effaced the conviction that, as the land was won by the 
sword, it must be kept by the sword. So evident is this 
in legislation as to provoke from the Rajah of Bhinga the 
remark that “of late years not a single measure of the 
British Government has been of a character to encourage 
loyalty in India.” The Englishmen who are on the 
ground reply that, as the caste system is so ingrained, its 
influence must be taken into consideration before any 
measure can receive the immediate consideration which it 
_ would have in almost any other country in the world; that 
it is, therefore, no wonder that legislative and other reforms 
move slowly in India. For instance, if a low-born Hindu 
or Mohammedan administrator were to enter into an alli- 
ance with a man much below him in actual power and yet 
of a high family, that part of India might actually be thrown 
into civil war. The caste question is, therefore, the great 
problem. It has always been difficult for the Home Gov- 
ernment to know just what to do in India. Considering 
this lack of knowledge, joined with a sincere desire to 
placate those of every station, English rule in India has 
been in the main a wonderful success. 


The presence of Mr. Cecil Rhodes in England, and the 
conclusion of the Government’s new arrangement with him 
and with his “* British Chartered Company,” again empha- 
size recent. events in South Africa and their results. 
Imperial Federationists have reason to be gratified at those 
results, and perhaps most Englishmen, except Mr. Labou- 
chere and a few Radicals, are pleased. In the first place, 
Mr. Rhodes has completely reversed the policy of sixty 


It is gratifying to know that we have | 


The flag-ship, Baltimore, is 
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years in regard to the Boers, and, instead of constant 
interference with Dutch customs, has frankly and tactfully 
made it possible for the Dutch actually to interfere with 
English methods. The able politician has long seen that 
his own countrymen, whether in Africa or in England, were 
divided by personal and local interests, whereas the Dutch 
voted as one man. It has been of immense importance, 
not only to Dutch residents in Cape Colony, but also to 
the citizens of the South African Republic and of the Orange 
Free State, that this gradual amalgamation of interests 
should have been so remarkably realized. The basis of the 


' coalition which Mr. Rhodes entered into with Mr. Hofmeyer 


was that of the “ Afrikander Bund ”’—namely, that South’ 
Africa ought to be administered by the South Africans of 
European race. To the Boers Mr. Rhodes said that they 
never could maintain their autonomy without English co- 
operation, and to his own countrymen he said that “the best 
way to gain a was to act with, not against, the 
Dutch. Nature herself s ‘to be working for this remark- 
able politician, and the discovery of the Witwaterswandt 
gold district produced results similar to those of his amal- 
gamation of the diamond-mines at Kimberley, so that the 
Transvaal is now one of the chief gold-producing districts 


-of the world. Mr. Rhodes’s last achievement has been the 


development of the “ British Chartered Company.”’ The 
original charter was granted in 1889, and included the 
right to govern the district between Bechuanaland and 
Lake Tanganyika. The Company carried through the 
Matebele war, and,/having gained possession of additional 
lands, immediately printed off five million dollars’ worth of 
shares and sold them at one hundred per cent. profit. 
There was a great outcry about this, but the Company 
seems to have conquered ; at all events, its provinces are 
to be governed by a Royal Commissioner, Dr. Jameson 
being the first incumbent. Mr. Rhodes has thus added © 
Mashonaland and Matabeleland to the British Empire ; 
he has carried a railway into Bechuanaland, and has pushed 
forward the telegraph far on its way towards Uganda. 
More than this, he has proved that colonial troops are 
quite competent to subdue any of the hostile native tribes 
without aid from England either in money or soldiers. 
With a man of such force— and his enemies say of such 
unscrupulousness—at the head of affairs, the absorption of 
all territories lying south of the Zambezi in a federal union 
is no longer an ‘iridescent dream.” 


News.—Mr. Gladstone’s eighty-fifth birthday 
anniversary was observed at Hawarden last Saturday ;. 


hundreds of letters and telegrams of congratulation were 


received ; in reply to a deputation of Armenian Christians 
Mr. Gladstone spoke warmly and eloquently about the 
recent massacres. Among other things, he said: “I have 
lived to see the Empire of Turkey in Europe reduced to 
less than one-half of what it was when I was born, and 
why? Simply because of its misdeeds and the great 
record written by the hand of Almighty God against its 
injustice, lust, and most abominable cruelty.’”——Ex- 
United States Senator James G. Fair, the mining million- 
aire, died at San Francisco on Saturday last.——Lord 
Randolph Churchill is probably lying at the point of death. 
Francis II., the last King of Naples and Sicily, whose 
rule was overthrown by Garibaldi, died at Arco on De- 
cember 27, at the age of fifty-eight———Mayor Strong, 
of New York City, has begun his official action by making 
several excellent appointments; notable among them is 
that of Colonel George E. Waring, the well-known: sani- 
tary expert and engineer, as Street-Cleaning Commis- 
sioner.—— The Rev. Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage is to preach 
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regularly in the Academy of Music in New York City this 
winter. 

A Journal’s Autobiography | 


Mr. J. R. Howard, one of the founders of The Christian . 
Union, has given, in another column, the external history _ 


of this paper from its birth in 1870, twenty-five years ago. 


Departing from our usual custom, which is to let the deeds . 


of the paper speak of its purposes and its spirit, we pro- 
pose in this article to indicate its interior history—what it 
has been doing, or at least endeavoring to do. There are 
times when autobiography is not egotistical, and the quar- 
ter-centennial of a journal which has preserved its person- 
ality unimpaired, though of its seven editorial writers not 
one was upon the paper: at its birth, may be legitimately 
regarded as such an occasion. ; | 

We believe, then, that God is in his world, organizing a 

‘“‘ Republic of God.” Society is no more a fortuitous con- 
course of men than nature is a fortuitous concourse of atoms. 
God is in the one as in the other; and in the one as in 
the other bringing order out of chaos, Progress is, there- 
fore, the divine law of life, hope its inspiration, love its 
power. To work with God for a diviner order is life; to 
believe that there is a diviner order in the future is hope. 
To disbelieve in progress, to maintain that what was good 
enough for the grandsires is good enough for the children, 
that the world is not growing wiser and better and cannot 
know more about God and the divine order, is to disbelieve 
in God. To resist progress, to endeavor to keep all things 
as they are and were, is to resist God and God’s work in 
the world. This is the first and fundamental article in our 
creed. It is the creed of the spiritual evolutionist. It 
springs out of faith in a present and living God. We 
look forward, not backward. We believe that redemption 
is something better than restoration, that the Kingdom of 
God ts something grander than the Garden of Eden. 

- This fundamental article of faith interprets what seem to 
some of our readers inconsistencies in a consistent courses 
It explains alike our friendships and our enmities, our 
advocacies and our criticisms. We are glad to work with 
any one who is willing to work with us to make the world 
better. We do not ask what Church or party he belongs 
to, nor what name he bears. We areas ready to co-operate 
with the Roman Catholic as with the Protestant, with the 
heretic as with the orthodox. We are as indifferent to 


party-as to sectarian names. ‘If-we find an impulse to a 


farger, nobler, purer National life, we do not ask whether it 
isin the-Republican, the Democratic, the Populist, or the 
Prohibition party. If we find help toward a larger life in 


the leadership of Professor Huxley, the Agnostic, er Cardi- 


nal Manning, the Roman Catholic, or a truth of the divine 
-order in-the writings of Karl Marx, the Socialist, or Prince 
Krapotkin, the Anarchist, we seize upon and rejoice in it. 
And we trust that the good sense of our readers will dis- 


cover in time that we are neither Anarchist nor Socialist, - 


Roman Catholic nor Agnostic. 

To illustrate : | 

We are not deterred from accepting the hypothesis of 
evolution and applying it to the solution of social and 
religious problems by the fear that we shall be called 
infidel, nor from condemning the Presbyterian General 
“Assembly when it condemns the free critical study of tke 
Bible by the fear that we shall be called heretic; nor 
from heartily indorsing the spirit of the Lambeth Articles 
on the one hand, and freely criticising on the other certain 
Episcopal ecclesiastics as schismatical who separate them- 
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selves from the Christian Church by arbitrary and unscrip- 
tural tests of church fellowship and ministerial standing, 
by the fear that we may be called Episcopalian in the one 
case and inimical to the Episcopal Church in the other ; 


nor from at the same time urging revenue reform and criti- | 


cising the President’s Hawaiian policy by the perplexity 


of readers who cannot make out whether The Outlook is 


Democratic or Republican—when in fact it is neither; nor 
from advocating bimetallism because it is advocated by the 
Populists ; nor from proposing the Governmental control 
of all National monopolies because that and much more is 
proposed by the Socialists ; nor frem denying the right of 
a judge to inflict penal sentence on an accused without 
trial by jury, because that and much more is denied by the 


‘Anarchists also. Nor do we hesitate to separate ourselves 


from those who claim to be pre-eminently the party of 
progress, if we think them mistaken. Though the advo- 
cates of Woman Suffrage and of State and National Prohi- 
bition have marched with banners emblazoned with that 
word, we have not kept step with them. 

Our first object as journalists is to report the history of 
human progress in the time in which we are living. In so 


doing we hold ourselves under an obligation not less sol- 


emn than that of an oath; to tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. Whether the event confirms, 
modifies, or negatives our own understanding of current 
problems, we do net ask. We only ask if it has any 
relation to, and throws any light upon, the movement of 
humanity toward the divine order. If so, we give it to our 
readers. That department of the paper exclusively devoted 
to this.current history, from which the present title of the 
paper itself has been taken, is the product of many pens 


-and“much investigation. The reports are not always accu- 
rate; because we are frequently dependent on the. daily 


press, and its accuracy is not always equal to its enter- 


prise. We do not believe in human infallibility—not even 


in ourown. Therefore we frankly concede that our inter- 
pretation of events is not always borne out by results. But 
our columns are always open to a correction of facts, and, 
as far as space will allow, to a different interpretation of 
their meaning. For he who has truth for his end and 
charity for his spirit will welcome contributions from his 
critics as warmly as from his indorsers. 

On the whole, The Outlook looks back upon the twenty- 
five years of its existence with gratification. It has not 
proved unfaithful to the purpose and spirit of its founder. 


Interpreting progress, it has also contributed, according to. 
-its ability, to promote progress. 


In the ecclesiastical world Christian union is no longer 
an idle name for an impossible vision. The Young Men’s 
Christian Associations have multiplied in number and 


efficiency; Young Women’s Christian Associations in great. 
we 


numbers have entered upon an active and useful service ; 
the catholic Young People’s Societies of Christian Endeavor 
and King’s Daughters have come into existence ; the com- 
mon faith of all Christians has come to take a foremost 
place in all Christian organizations; the peculiar tenets 
of the various sects are falling into disregard if not disre- 
pute ; the Sunday-schools have entered upon a common 
study of ,a common course of Bible lessons; while the 
churches are still sectarian in organization, they are increas- 
ingly catholic in their pulpit and Sunday-school teachings ; 
and Church union, which twenty-five years ago was but the 


_ fad of a few hopeless visionaries, is now a matter of serious 


discussion and real hopefulness. Even the Roman Cath- 


olic Church is considering whether it cannot find some | 


way to recognize the validity of Episcopal orders. If it 
should succeed, perhaps, inspired by its example, the Epis- 
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_copal Church may set itself to find some way to pagmeny 
the validity of Puritan orders. 

In theology the change has been even more radical. 
It is a change from a cataclysmic to an evolutionary sys- 
tem ; from one of perpetual interventions to one of divine 
order. The change is not yet accomplished ; but the tend- 


-ency is recognized alike by those who approve and those > 


who. oppose it; The practical preaching ,of the pulpit pre- 
cedes and prepares for the formulation of theological sys- 
tems. The creeds of the sixteenth century still remain on 
the Church records; but the preaching is less and less 
based upon a fall of Adam, a total depravity of his descend- 
ants, and a restoration of an elect few, and more and more 
on the Incarnation, the divine possibility in all men, and 
God’s universal grace. The pulpit does not cite the Bible 
as the sole authority; it appeals directly to the voice of 
God in the universal conscience, and to the Bible chiefly as 
an interpreter of that voice. Christian theology is like a 
palimpsest manuscript ; and the age is erasing the Latin 
overlay and restoring the Hebrew original. | 
In public affairs the Nation has tardily accepted the 
policy advocated by General Grant and inaugurated by 
President Hayes. The “bloody shirt ” is no longer waved 
as a party flag; and though the South is still disgraced by 
_ survivals of its former barbarism, the Christian community 
looks not to Federal forces as a remedy, but to the free 
school and a free press. It is true that the Federal aid to 
public education in the South earnestly advocated by The 
Outlook was defeated and will. not be revived; and that, 
as a result, the process of educational and industrial eman- 
cipation has been delayed a quarter of a century; but it 
has only been retarded, not prevented. The Indian policy 
urged by The Outlook over fifteen years ago is fairly initi- 


ated : the reservations are being broken up, the continent 
-opened to civilization from shore to shore, a public-: 


school education given at Federal expense to all Indian 
children of school age, and the un-American partnership 
between the Government and the Churches dissolved. 
Thecry for Civil Service Reform, which a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago found few seconders, finds now as few avowed 
opponents ; it is not oversanguine to hope that in another 
quarter of a century the spoils system will be only a shame- 
ful memory. Though the Government continues to give 
subsidies, bounties, and special legislation to specially 
favored enterprises, the public sentiraent against every 
phase of this policy grows stronger every day. The last 
endeavor to overturn that form of prison reform which The 
Outlook has advocated ever since the first session of the 
American Prison Congress has utterly failed; and, on the 
other hand, the success which has already crowned a non- 
partisan effort to secure good government in the cities of 
New York and Brooklyn has demonstrated the doctrine for 
which we have so long contended, that good citizens can 
at any time secure such government if they will unite to 
do so. 

The industrial and social situation is still perplexing. 
There is not as much promise in plans of profit-sharing 
and co-operation as The Outlook has at times supposed ; 
but the tendency has been steadily, though by other 
methods, toward that Democracy of Industry of which 
The Outlook has been and still is a pronounced and radi- 
cal advocate. 
private property ; free competition is no longer trusted to 
preserve either the rights of the public or the interests of 
the railroads ; the doctrine, twenty years ago hooted at, 
that a railroad is a public highway is now settled law; and 
the right of the public to control its highways follows as a 
matter of course; the only question is, How shall that 
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The Outlook to these and other kindred movements. 
readers are familiar with its history; it must suffice to say 


reformer of to-day, stands in relation to this age. 


Railroads are no longer claimed to be - 
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control be. exercised } ? Jn other industries arbitration, 


compulsory or voluntary, is being seriously discussed by 
men who formerly resented the suggestion as impertinent. 


The right of laber-to-organize has been repeatedly affirmed 


by the courts. And the effect of-this organization is seen 
in higher standards of wages and lessened rates of inter- 
est. And capital has not, as a result, been hoarded and 
lifeless. 


We do not think it necessary to rehearse the relation of © 
Our 


that, as we look back, we do not recall any reform advo- 
cated by The Outlook, except that of Federal aid to 
Southern education, which has not made some progress ; 
and as we look about, we do not recognize any moral 
reform, accomplished in either the religious or the secular 
life of the community, with which The Outlook has not 
been identified from its inception. If the unqualified 


prohibition of the liquor traffic or universal woman suf- 


frage shall be adopted by the American people, and justi- 
fied by the results, these two changes will have to be 
counted as excepti | 

Encouraged byt is survey of the past, we turn toward 
the future, promising our readers that, as long as The 
Outlook remains under its present control, it will be con- 
secrated to the cause of progress, inspired by faith in God, 
hope in the future, and love for all mankind. | 


True Consistency 


Consistency has been. characterized as the weakness of 
small minds. This sounds paradoxical—and in a way it is 
paradoxical; but there is great truth in it; a truth which 


small minds are slow to learn, and the failure to learn. 


which constantly leads such minds to misunderstand and 
misrepresent the larger minds. Consistency, in the gen- 
eral acceptation of the term, means to remain standing on 
the spot where you first took your place, so that the con- 
sistent man is one who never breaks the external harmony 


,of his career, but who, at the end of fifty years, stands, to 


all intents and purposes, on the spot where he stood at the 
beginning of the half-century. This kind of consistency 
is possible only to people who do not grow. No man can 
move and be consistent in this sense. It is with this idea. 
of consistency in their minds that the reactionaries are 
always harking back to the reformers, and testing the 
orthodoxy of to-day by the standpoint of the great man of 
three centuries ago; forgetting that what distinguished the 
great man was his step forward, and that, relatively to his 
own age, he stood precisely where his successor, the - 
It is 
very certain that if John Calvin, for instance, were alive 
to-day he would be as far as possible removed from the 
position of many men who call themselves his followers. 


Mr. Gladstone has been continually accused of incon- 


sistency because, beginning life as a Tory, he ends it as a _ 
Liberal. As a matter of: fact, Mr. Gladstone was super- 
ficially inconsistent, but he has been fundamentally con- 
sistent; that is, he has worked out his own life in accord- 
ance with the laws of his own nature, and, being essentially 
a man of broad and progressive mind, he has become a 
Liberal, and in becoming a Liberal has furnished a high 


_example of genuine consistency. To be thoroughly con- 


sistent, the seed must remain a Seed and not become a 
flower; the acorn must continue an acorn and not develop 


into an oak; the man must keep standing where he stood 
at twenty, and avoid the unfolding which comes from the 
This is a wholly misleading, although a 


education of life. 
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would favor the nomination of Cardinal Sarto, an applica- 
tion was made for the exequatur—that is, the State ap- 


Office, 
_ those which had been used in many episcopal appoint- 


_ recognize the right of the State to the nomination. 
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‘request. 


in turn. 


very widespread, notion of consistency. To be consistent 
in the deep and true sense is to expand normally under the 
healthful laws of growth. It involves constant change, but 
change which is not shifting of base, but expansion of life. 
The Vatican and the Quirinal 


Several times the relations between the Vatican and the 
Quirinal have been reported as entering upon a new stage. 


When Signor Crispi reassumed the premiership, he appeared 


not unkindly disposed toward the Holy See. He spoke of 


establishing peace with the religious power. 


ice has been a bone of contention between Italy and the 
Papal Church. This nomination had been made by the 
Emperor of Austria as long as he ruled Venice, so, when, 
two years ago, the last Austrian nominee, Monsignor Agos- 
tini, died, the present ruler of. Venice, the King of Italy, 
claimed a like right of nomination. The Vatican answered 
that such a right had been granted to the Emperor of Aus- 


tria by virtue of a concordat, but that, as the King of Italy 
had no concordat, he was not entitled to the nomination. 


When Crispi became Prime Minister, thinking that he 


proval which allows the nominee to enter into possession 
of the edifices and the revenues connected with his sacred 
The blank used. in this instance, the same as 


ments, was pronounced inadequate by the Minister of 
Justice. He insisted that the application should indirectly 
It is 
needless to say that the Vatican did not comply with his 
Other dioceses deprived of their bishops by 
mere formalities, and the peculiar restrictions placed upon 
Romanist journals, may be mentioned as evidences of an 
attempt at a Culturkampf like that inaugurated by Bismarck 
In 1872. Signor Crispi has been supported in this by the 
Radicals ; he has had the sympathy of all Liberals in his 
fearless stand for Roma intangibile. 

An important change, however, has now taken place 1 in 
the’ policy and in the feelings of the Italian Premier. He 
has not only granted to the Church’s nominee the exequa- 
tur to the Patriarchate of Venice, but he has also granted 
investiture to other dignitaries. In a recent discourse he 
broke away from his former atheistic ee and 
made a distinct theistic profession of faith: .. 
belief in God is the fundamental basis of the wanes life 
of the people, while atheism puts in it the germ of an 
irreparable decay.” Crispi’s advances were not readily 
acknowledged by the Vatican, for even in dealing with 
the most friendly nations it is the most cautious power 
on earth. Moreover, it is remembered that in 1887 a sim- 
ilar revolution took place in the attitude of Signor Crispi, 
after the publication of a celebrated pamphlet of Padre Tosti 
advocating reconciliation. This was followed by a return 
to open antagonism. At last, however, Leo XIII. yielded 
He erected into an Italian apostolic prefecture 
the newly conquered terri ory in Abyssinia which the Tralians 
call Erythrea. This was recognized by all as a great gain 
for Italy. Nevertheless, the Premier declares that he has 
not surrendered any of his principles, and the Secretary of 


_ State of the Vatican says that the Papal action in the regions 


of the Red Sea is similar to that in Tunis, where Italian 
Capuchins were replaced by French ones. Others mention 
the case of the United States, where, notwithstanding the 
requests of foreigners, Leo XIIT. has always endeavored to 
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last three years the nomination to the Patriarchate of Ven- . 


.appoint American bishops, urging that it is his policy to send 
to each part of the world missionaries and priests from the 
nations in possession of the land. But this is the very 
point—that, for once, in a signal way, he has treated the 
Italians as well as the other nations of Christendom. 
Thus the fact remains that each power has yielded to the 
other, while neither has had the frankness to acknownnge 
the fact. 

The present condition of Italy cannot but exercise a 
strong influence towards conciliation. The financial depres- 
sion and the burdens of an unparalleled taxation have ex- 
cited general discontent. ‘The demands of labor for bare 
sustenance have brought some parts of the Peninsula to the 
verge of despair. Signor Crispi realizes well that the con- 
ditions of life for the Government have changed. Leo XIII. 
must see that an overthrow of the present constituted 
power would not necessarily be a gain for him, and 
that the constituent elements of the opposition are even 
more hostile to the interests of the Tiara than to those of © 
the Crown. The Radical tide may be against the Quirinal, 
but is by no means in favor of the Vatican. The existence 
of this tide brings home to the Vatican and to the Quirinal 
the real problems of government, compelling each power to 
fulfill its functions—the one to minister to the religious 
needs of the world and the other to the general well-being 
of the Italians. The celebrated saying of Victor Emmanuel 
has certainly come to have its fullest meaning. Some one 
was asserting very positively before him that two powers 
could not possibly exist face tofacein Rome. He answered, 
pointing to a portrait of Garibaldi: “Two of us cannot 
live here? Why, there are three of us!” 

The Pope has already declared, on the one hand, his 
sympathy with the people, on the other his readiness 


to co-operate with government against anarchy. If the 


narrow-minded ecclesiastical politicians who surround him, 
and who have more than once in Roman history proved too 
strong for the Pope, can be persuaded, coerced, or over- 
ruled, we do not doubt that every effort will be made to 
secure the much-desired harmony between Church and 
State in Italy. The chief obstacles in the way are ecclesi- 


- astical provincialism and ecclesiastical pride. 


Editorial Notes 

—A delightful story is going the rounds, of a distinguished young 
Frenchman who, anxious to see this country, came to New York, 
barely survived the wooden docks and the scrimmage with the custom- 
house officials and the porters, spent five days at a hotel, and returned 
by the next steamer. To his astonished parents his only explanation 
was, “I was unable to stand the blow.” 

—President Harper, of Chicago University, is reported to have 


‘ said in a recent newspaper interview that “the University of Chicago 


will encourage football to the fullest extent, especially intercollegiate 
football.” We are moved to respectfully inquire why a university 
should encourage the playing of football any more than the playing 
of lacrosse, tennis, golf, one-old-cat, whist, billiards, or the flute. We 
have labored under the impression that the function of the university 
is to encourage a healthy appetite for a knowledge of the “ best that 
has been thought and said in the world,” and we are still of the opin- 
ion that it would be well for the universities of this country to confine 
themselves to their true function. 

—Those are melancholy as well as inspiring words which M. Emile 
Ollivier gives the readers of “ Figaro” about Ferdinand de Lesseps. 
No one in France could write a more sympathetic or appreciative 
eulogy. In the later years of the Empire, M. Ollivier alone divided 
honors with /e grand Francais. The latter had gained renown for 
France abroad; the former was achieving /’Em/fire libéral at home. 
Each man admired and aided the other. Their wives were not 
behindhand in this mutual aid. They were wonderfully beautiful, one 
dark, the other fair; one from Mauritius in the tropics, the other 
from the North. Even Empress Eugénie herself fell to the rank 
of a second-rate luminary when Madame de Lesseps or Madame 
Ollivier appeared in the ball-rooms of the Tuileries. 
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_A Birthday Retrospect 


By John R. Howard 


long story! Father Knickerbocker 
took the Creation for a good start 
in his History of New York. We 
do not need so long a run; but 
The Outlook, like all growths, re- 
quired a soil and a seed before 
the sprouting-time, and we must 
_ go back far enough to find it. 


August 13, 1869, sets forth the advantages and timeliness 
of “an eclectic family paper, pure, interesting, wide- 
awake, ahead of the times, and leavened with essential 
Christianity,” to be developed on the basis of the “ Church 
Union,” a religious weekly, then the property of the writer 
of the letter. The writer’s plan was that J. B. Ford & Co. 
should buy that paper, persuade Mr. Beecher to be its 


editor-in-chief, and, with that headship and inspiration, - 


bring it to the knowledge of the many Christians who, 
under the leavening influence of Mr. Beecher and others, 
were growing more open to the Union movement—“ not,” 
as. he says, ‘the consolidation of sects, but the percep- 
tion and consciousness of Oneness in Christ.” 

The letter-writer was the Rev. Crammond Kennedy, a 
young and talented Baptist minister who had been editing 
and publishing that paper. He had come to the end of 
_his resources, he. wished to b2 free from the worrying 
cares of publishing, and devote himself to editing; the 
letter was the formal outcome of several interviews with 
the present writer, as 2 member of the firm m Any 

It was in December, 1867, that Mr. Beecher had engaged 
to write “ The Life of Jesus,-the Christ” for J. B. Ford 
& Co. With a season of ill health—consequent on his 
tremendous labors from 1860 to that time, in the exciting 
field of the War and Reconstruction—with his great church 
to minage and minister to, and an enlargement of his con- 
ception of the book he had undertaken, as he read and 
‘pondered, he had written in a ye r and a half but one 


chapter of his book. That once fairly «embodied, he got. 


into full swing, and during July, August, and September, 
1869, he was writing freely and rapidly. When, therefore, I 
went to him with the suggestion about the paper, he per- 
emptorily refused. He saw the opportunity, of course, 
and said that he had before that made up his mind— when 
the book should be finished—‘to enter upon just such an 
enterprise ; and when he did, he should want us with him: 
but he could not think of it then. | 

Edward L. Ford (a son of Mr. J. B. Ford, and a mem- 
ber of the firm) was strongly taken with the idea from the 
first. The certain success of a paper with Mr. Beecher as 
its editor, its w de influence, its pecuniary strength assuring 
high quality, its usefulness to a publishing house in both 
literary and business aspects, all seized upon his imagina- 
tion, and he began to burn. He was an intensé fellow. * 

Naturally, I saw and felt it all, too; but feared for the 
book. In daily conference with Mr. Beecher about that, 
hearing his difficulties and doubts, his conceptions and 
_ plans, seeing each chapter grow, being in charge of its get- 
ting into type, with readings of its manuscript and proof, 
I was just then possessed with that interest, and dreaded 
to see the flow diverted. Concurrently, in our publishing 
work, were the “ Plymouth Pulpit” pamphlet sermons week 
by week, a new volume of the ‘‘ Lecture-Room Talks,” and 


other books by other authors coming out; yet the “ Life of - 


Christ,” the original, main purpose of the house, was para- 
mount. 

However, a crisis in Mr. Kennedy’s affairs and his final 
offer to transfer his paper if we would take it, with its few 
small debts and its liabilities to subscribers and advertisers, 
_ seemed to make it imperative that we should act, or lose 
an opportunity to start with two thousand subscribers in 


to begin the short telling of 


A letter lying before me, dated 


best talent of the day was soon attracted to the paper. 


_to get another “right man” 


sympathy with the idea. We told Mr. Beecher that we 
would organize a company, giving him a controlling. inter- 
est to secure his power over the course of the paper; run 
the ‘Church Union” quietly for a while, with occasional 
articles from him, Lecture-Room Talks, etc., if he would 
agree to become its chief editor when he should have finished 
his book—which he expected to do within a year. This, 


at last, he accepted ; and the die was cast. 


On September 11, 1869, J. B. Ford & Co. put their name 
on ‘The Church Union,” and announced Mr. Beecher’s 
future connection with it. On October g the name was 
changed to “The Christian Union;”—and from that 
time to the following April Mr. Beecher was unable to do 
anything on his book. 

But the paper prospered. Before we atin it, he and 
all of us were taking an absorbing interest in the new 
enterprise. He was writing, suggesting, directing; we 
were advertising, circularizing, pushing the “ New Relig- 
ious Weekly.” And on January 1, 1870, finding him- 
self practically held in public as its sponsor, Mr. Beecher 


formally assumed the editorship. There is a subtle some- 


thing in newspaper work which maketh the nerves of every 
one that meddleth with it to tingle, and there was no one 
of the establishment but was keyed up to the highest en- 
deavor. 

Many letters, notes, scraps of memoranda, etc., remain 


. to show Mr. Beecher’s all-pervading thought and constant 


suggestion about every department, from editorials to the 
paper’s advertising business, while the files of that period 
are rich with his genius, The other editorial workers 
were Crammond Kennedy, office editor ; Dorsey Gardner, 
literary and news department; Charles W. Jenkins, Charles 
L. Norton, and James H. Dwight, general writers. The 
Mrs. 
Stowe, Rose Terry, Lucy Larcom, Phoebe Cary, Amelia 
E. Barr, Leonard Bacon, Howard Crosby, Professor. Stowe, 
Lyman Abbott, Dr. John Hall, Joseph P. ‘Thompson, C. S. 
Robinson, George B. Cheever, Professor E. L. Youmans, 
various talented Beechers, Henry B.. Stanton: and. Sam 
Wilkeson of the ‘ Tribune,” and a growing list of favorite 


writers, contributed. The publishers drove the business 


with energy, and there was much harmonious intermingling 
of functions between “ upstairs” and “ downstairs ” during 
those early months. All worked together with good will, 


‘and, as one of the New York dailies said, ‘‘ The Christian 


Union palpably conquered success from the start.” 

In the spring of 1870 Mr. Kennedy, who had iaued 
under many embarrassments with ability and enterprise, to. 
the paper’s advantage, but who found himself not always | 


in accord with Mr. Beecher’s ideas, resigned his position. 


Our chief then was disposed to insist that one of the pub- 
lishing firm should be his lieutenant in the editorial rooms ; 

but thigwas impossible without dropping everything except 
the paper. It is pleasant now to remember that we urged Mr. 
Beecher to secure Lyman Abbott for the place—not that he 
needed urging, for he seized upon the idea and forthwith pro- 
ceeded to lay hold upon the man—one of his own disciples 
gone out from. Plymouth Church, already a recognized 
influence as pastor, writer, editor, and one of The Christian 
Union’s earliest, steadiest, and most welcome contributors. 
But Mr. Abbott could not see his way, then, to leave his 
other work. In April, however, we had the good fortune 
in George S. Merriam, of 
Springfield, Mass., a son of George Merriam of Webster’s 
Dictionary fame, who had been educated for the ministry, 
but who turned rather to literature. Mr, Merriam’s con- 


nection with the paper from May 1, 1870, until he left it 
in August, 1875, has been well characterized ‘by an edi- 
torial article in The Christian Union itself in 1891 : | 

For six years he was the real editor of this journal, Mr. Beecher - 
infusing into his associates the inspiration of his intellectual and 
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‘on, for the first time on 
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spiritual genius, and exercising over the paper a very general 
supervision, but contributing to its columns only occasionally. 
During this period Mr. Merriam’s editorials attracted wide 
attention, and constituted a new feature in religious journalism. 
It was a novelty—this newspaper which was religious without 
being polemical, and broad without being indifferent. The 
paper bore only Mr. Beecher’s name at the head of its columns, 
and the expectation of its readers was met and mainly satisfied 
by the pen of Mr. Merriam. Rarely has it fallen to the lot of 
any man to fill a more difficult position, and rarely has any man 
filled a difficult position with more distinguished ability. | 


Meantime, the publishers had taken hold of the paper 
with zeal. Its circulation was extended, its advertising 
patronage was enlarged in the best directions, new plans 
for its literary improvement were constantly brought before 
the editors for consideration. In March, 1870, Captain Ford, 
who gave the paper his thoughts by day and night, pro- 
posed buying William E. Marshall’s famous steel-plate 
engraving of Stuart’s 
portrait of Washing- 
ton. The five-dollar 
plain prints of this, as 
a premium to be given 
to new subscribers, 
afforded a basis for 
employing canvassers 3 7 
to. take subscriptions 
for the paper, as they 
were ordinarily em- 
ployed in the sale of. 
books ; and that mode 
of work was entered 


any considerable scale. 
The unpaid subscrip- 
tions on the “ Church 
Union ”’ list were soon 
cut off, and by July 
the new paper had a 
paid-up -circulation of 
ten thousand, the en- 
suing autumn taking 
it up to thirty-five 
thousand. The pre- 
mium-canvassing com- 
bination was simply a 
new kind of advertis- 
ing, to gain the atten- 
tion of new customers 
to a new journal, in- 
ducing them to try it 
for a year—and to pay 
for the privilege. In 
the end, the four thou- 
sand dollars paid for 
the Marshall engrav- 
ing came to about ten 
cents for every sub- 
scriber it gained. It 
was clear, clean business, and benefited all parties con- 
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During the winter of 1871 Captain Ford—by way of 
securing what had been gained, and getting more—con- 
ceived the idea of giving to every subscriber, old as well 
as new, some fine chromo-lithograph of established popu- 
larity—a class of pictures at that time few, printed by 
hand, expensive, and usually artistic. His friend Charles 
James, a publisher of such works, was supposed to be in 
London ; but, seeking him there in vain, Captain Ford 
followed him to Bar-le-duc, a little town about a hundred 
miles from Paris, whither he had escaped from the French 
capital just before the victorious German army had laid 
siege to it. By that time (May) the Germans had gone, 
and the second siege had begun, for Paris was in the hands 
uf the Communists, and the Versaillists were bombardin 
it from without. But this young American, who had’ been 
seasoned to war’s alarms by staff service with those “ fight- 
ing generals,” Birney and Kearny, during the Rebellion, 
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persuaded his friend to go with him to the city ; and there, 
from James’s best subjects, he selected a pretty pair of 
child heads, called ‘‘ Wide Awake” and “ Fast Asleep.” 
Some three thousand of this pair had been sold in the art- 
stores in Paris, London, and New York at ten dollars, and 
the idea of giving them to every subscriber who should 
pay three dollars, and supplying an expensively made paper 
besides, seemed like lunacy. But it was a closely calcu- 
lated transaction; for, taking advantage of the then new 
art of steam lithographic printing to produce them at small 
cost, Captain Ford ordered at first forty thousand pairs of 
the pictures. His enterprise and faith were rewarded, for 
during the year 1872 the circulation of the paper ran up to 
132,000, afterwards mounting up to 136,000. The penalty ' 
of success, however, was a host of imitators, until ‘‘ chro- 
mos and agents” became nauseatingly common. 
With the growth of circulation came the need of bet- 
ter printing facilities. A four-cylinder Hoe rotary press 
was bought, -and four 
Chambers folding-ma- 
chines, to fold, paste, 
and trim the paper; 
and then, to minimize 
time and labor, Cap- 
tain Ford invented a 
_method of running 
the paper mechani- 
cally from press cylin- 
ders. to folding-ma- 
chines, instead of feed- 
ing them by hand. In 
1873 the publishers 
ordered from Liver- 
pool one of the new 
perfecting-presses, that 
printed both sides of 
the paper at once, and 
folded it; but to this 
Captain Ford added 
combinations which, 
in their final form, 
taking a roll of paper 
at each end of the 
machine, simultane- 
ously printed a twenty- 
four-page paper and a 
four-page or an eight- 
page cover, folded, 
pasted the backs, put 
on and fastened the 
cover, trimmed the 
edges, and dropped 
out 7,000 perfect cov- 
ered papers per hour. 
| The Hoes, who took 
up the perfecting-press 
in America, have 
greatly improved on 
this speed and other. 
details, but they are still paying Captain Ford’s family 
royalties on his patented “‘ combinations.” , 
The incessant labors of mind and body that this young 
man performed from 1869 to 1876, not only for the driving 
of The Christian Union, but also in the interests of the 
book-publishing of J. B. Ford & Co., where he was always 
a most suggestive and energetic worker, wore him out, 
and induced the lung-trouble which in 1880 ended his 
self-sacrificing and useful life. I rejoice in this opportunity 
to indicate faintly something of his varied achievements. 
Space forbids the telling of many interesting things that 
went to make up the religious and literary growth of The 
Christian Union. . Mrs. Stowe’s serial, “‘ My Wife and I,” 
in 1871, was a great help, while as a book it was also a 
large success. A note from her says: “I get a great many 
more letters about it than I received about anything 
except Uncle Tom.” And among old memoranda are 
divers letters and notes from her, some proposing sundry 
plans for getting hold of writers of exceptional interest 
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with whom she had ixibodly relations, both in Europe and. 
America. these. were carried out,.some not; 
but she, too, was interested in the paper’s success. Mr 
Beecher, of course, was from the first—and especially 
the first—the all-possessing power that formed, inspired, 
guided, controlled, the aims and efforts. Two things he 


insisted on were: breadth of sympathy, in a large, sweet- 
spirited, Christian treatment of other journals and indi- 


viduals ; and a self-respecting gentlemanliness of tone in 
advertising the paper, which should not’ vulgarly “claim 
everything” as to its own merits. Also, he shut down at 
once and forever upon a large class of profitable business 
‘in excluding medical advertisements, and in ordering a 
strict censorship upon whatever might offend the taste or 
impose upon the credulity of readers. _ 

In 1871 he went at his book again ; and then the paper 
got less of him. The first volume was published in Sep- 
tember, 1871, and during that fall and the winter of 1872 
he wrote far on into the second volume.’ The history 


of that book would be a romance; ‘but that’s another | 


story.” 

Then..other matters broke in. The great conspiracy 
_ began its open work; and, between social and legal com- 
plications and ecclesiastical councils, his next three or four 
years were not conducive to studious literary work—espe- 
cially the drudgery of the pen, which, whether for book or 
paper, was hard for him. 

In August, 1875, Ford & Co. were compelled by the 
pressure of their book-publishing affairs to relinquish the 
care of the paper to The Christian Union Publishing Com- 
pany; and .they employed as publishers Henry M. Cleve- 
land and Horatio C. King. Both of these gentlemen had 
been engaged on the paper during Ford & Co.’s time, and 
the latter had rendered signal service in systematizing the 
subscription list when it was growing with overwhelming 
rapidity, and later in efficient management of the extended 
corps of agents. In March, 1876, Mr. King became sole 
publisher, continuing until March, 1878, when he returned 
‘to his profession of the law. 

In the fall of 1875 The Christian Union Publishing Com- 
- pany was reorganized, and Mr. Merriam retired. There 


had been a: number of other very capable men on the edi- © 
Of these wé must at:least mention. 


Professor Robert R. Raymond, of Brooklyn, whose fine 
literary taste and eloquent pen were of great advantage, 
and Oliver Johnson, the veteran Abolitionist and journalist, 
who from 1873 to 1876 was a most judicious and clear- 
_ headed office editor. Charles L. Norton and John Hab- 
berton were the chief workers after Mr. Johnson’s retire- 
ment, until September, 1876, when Mr. Beecher succeeded 
in getting Dr. Lyman Abbott as his associate editor: a 
fact which he announced with satisfaction. 

In 1881 Mr. Beecher, who had continued his islitions 
- with the paper in varying activity, felt the pressure of 
years and labors, and in his turn retired from The Chris- 
tian Union, his interest and that of some of his financial 
supporters being bought by Mr. Lawson Valentine, who 
became President of the Company and a prime mover in 
the advancement of the paper. And as an outsider I may 
be permitted to say that one of the best things in the 
paper’s history was the accession, in 1890, to the head of 
the publishing department, of Mr. William B. Howland, 
from Cambridge, Mass. 

_ Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, a graduate of Williams Col- 

lege, with the degree of LL.B. from Columbia College, and 
one whose career as editor and author is already known to 
the readers of The Outlook, came upon the paper in 1879, 
working especially in the literary department, but making 
himself felt throughout. And on January 1, 1884, he be- 
came associate editor with Dr. Abbott. 

This is not the place for any appraisement of the present 
editors of The Outlook—as the paper has been named 
since July 1, 1893. An old letter from Mr. Merriam con- 
denses his idea of the true mission of The Christian Union : 
‘“‘ To find intellectual expression for the new religious forces 
that are at work—and to infuse the religious spirit into the 
new intellectual forces.”” And when Mr. Beecher retired 
Dr. Abbott wrote this: “‘ The Christian Union has never 
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the. aim and: purpose. of ‘its. founder and 
it has never either dreaded the new or 
despised the old, nor ever thought it necessary to abjure 
love to defend faith.” So long as The Outlook can main- 
tain these aims and this spirit, co-ordinating Christian 
common sense with a lofty spirituality, and adding to these 
the grace of literary culture, it will do a work that needs 
to be done, and will never fail of a large and —, 


The Bible as Literature | 
VI—The Love-Song of the Bible 


By the Rev. William Elliot Griffis” 
In Two Parts—II. 
In scene third, beginning with chapter fourth, verse 


eighth, of our version, we have the shepherd lover, who— 
whether the action be represented as only in the maiden’s 


circle of readers. 


‘mind and breast or whether he comes in his anxiety to the 
city and under the palace windows—begs her to escape 


with him to Lebanon, from the lion’s den of the palace. 
She has ravished his heart; she is his love, his sister. 
Her lips drop as the honeycomb, the smell of her garments 


is like the smell of Lebanon; she is chaste and pure, a 


spring shut up, a fountain sealed. She is all that precious 
spices and the imagery of the beautiful in nature can sug- 
gest; she is as the flowing stream from Lebanon. In a 
word, the vocabulary and the imagery of this lover, so 
different from those of the royal admirer, are of Guage not 
in palaces but in outdoor life. 

How differently does she answer this lovek She not 
only yields to him, but she prays to the north wind to come 
and blow upon her, his garden, that the spices thereof may 
flow out. She invites him, her “ beloved,’’ to come into 
his garden and eat his precious fruits. In verse first, 
chapter fifth, we hear him in his intoxication of. delight 
enjoying the. presence of her whom his soul loves. 

When this scene of love, whether represented as in 
objective reality or in the maiden’s imagination, is ‘over, 
her excitement over the strenuous proposal of the King 


causes her disturbed sleep to inclose within its boundaries 


another dream. 

I was asleep, but my heart waked. 

It is the voice of my beloved that knocketh, saying, etc. 
Then follows that touching scene, worded with exquisite 
beauty and transfigured by the writer of the Revelation. 
The lover has come after the toil of the day. It is night. 
He waits long and patiently in the dewy night air; but 
within, the vineyard girl, tired out, has retired to sleep. 
Though her own beloved calls, how can she rise and dress? 
how again soil her clean washed feet upon the earthy 
floor of her cottage? The discouraged lover, after trying 
to open the door, goes away. Then her ‘heart moves 
within her. She rises to draw back the bolt, finding on it 
drops of the perfume, the myrrh, which even the poor man 
could afford. With that utter obliteration of the relations 
of time and space which we find in dreams, she rushes out 
in Jerusalem to find him. The watchmen, finding her and 
wrongly, suspecting her, strike her, pull off her veil, and 
insult her. Awaking from her troubled dream, she adjures 
the harem ladies, if they find her beloved, to tell him that 
she is lovesick for him. 

Irritated at her obstinacy, and tired of hearing about 
her lover, the jeweled Daughters of Jerusalem, as the fourth 
act opens, ask her: ‘“‘ What is thy beloved more than any 
other beloved ?”’ Then her answer gushes forth in a torrent 
of compliment about her lover, who is to her a transfigura- 
tion of all graces and charms. ‘“ My beloved is white and 
ruddy; the chiefest among ten thousand.” The raven’s 


blackness must describe his hair; the doves in the 
water-brooks his eyes; spice-beds and sweet herbs his 
cheeks; gold and beryl, ivory and sapphire, are called to 
hint at the splendor of his white skin. and blue veins, 
while all the resources of the palace in precious stones, 
metals, and decorations are nécessary to shadow forth his 
splendors. 


At the opening of chapter six in our version 
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_ they ask where he is, that they may with her seek him. 
Giving them an evasive answer about spice-beds and his 
business of leading sheep to feed in the gardens, while he 
gathers lilies, she once more amntenciess ‘‘T am my beloved’s, 
and my beloved is mine.’ 

_ Again the royal lover appears, ond that the 
- Shulammite i is more beautiful than the city of Tirzah, while 
_ she is as comely as Jerusalem, yet also terrible as an army 
-with banners. He praises her teeth and her temples. He 
declares that while there are sixty queens, fourscore bed- 


a : fellows, and attendant virgins without number, she is un- 


_ defiled and but one, and that even the ladies of the harem 


e third scene we find the Daughters of Jerusa- 
Pia now thoroughly excited and jealous, inquiring into 
the antecedents of this country girl, who is “fair as the 
-. moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as a bannered host.” 
Then the Shulammite gives her autobiography. She tells 
how, when a y ig g girl, rejoicing in her new-found love, she 
casts off her véil 
the gardens to see the buds of the nut-+trees, the valley 
plants, the vine and the pomegranates, when suddenly she 
finds herself right in the midst of the splendid cavalcade 
of King Solomon’s host. He is making a journey past 
-Shunem, and he and his courtiers are charmed with the 
sight of the rosy-cheeked young girl, in all the gladness 
and poetry of young maidenly life. They call to her at 
once as she turns to fly : “‘ Return, return, O Shulammite !” 
To the ears that love the poetry of sound, the Hebrew 
words suggest Tennyson’s “ Bugle-Song,”’ so sweet is the 
melody of the language. She turns to inquire why they 
look upon her, and the answer is: ‘“‘ As upon the dance of 
Mahanaim.” That is, the dance of the angel hosts, as when 
Jacob saw the vision of angels in their motions of loveli- 
ness, of beauty, and called the place Two Camps. 

Now, in the harem, after she has told her story, the 
ladies insist upon her dancing the same dance which she, 
with her Hebrew sisters,.so often performed in order to 
celebrate joyfully and religiously the events in the life of 
their great ancestor, Jacob. Then, beginning at the sev- 
enth chapter in our division, follows a superb description 
of the dancing of a beautiful woman. As her fair limbs 
show the poetry of motion, we have a description by the 
ladies, probably a collection of many exclamations of 
delight, of the virgin Shulammite dancer. They wind up 
their description of the various parts of her beautiful body 
_ by declaring that “the King is held captive ih the tresses 
of her hair.” Unknown, perhaps, to her, or, it may be, 
even to the harem ladies, the King has been looking on. 
In the sixth verse of the seventh chapter we recognize 
again his language—‘“ How fair and how pleasant art thou, 
O Love, for delights !” Then, in verses seven to nine, he 
utters his determination to break her will, to make her 
yield to his embraces. But when he declares that thy 
mouth is like the best wine,” she interrupts him by —e 


That goeth down smoothly for my beloved. 


Here ends the drama, so far as the King and the ladies 
of the harem are concerned, for, before them, she utters 
her declaration : 


I am my béloved’s, 
And his desire is toward me. 


Then, thinking of the near future, she utters in imagina- 
tion her invitation to her beloved to go out into the vine- 
yard, where she will give him herlove. She tells him of 
the precious things, new and old, which she has laid up in 
anticipation of her marriage. Like a pure and absolutely 
guileless maiden, she would have him to be as her brother. 
Even if she should find him without, she would kiss him, 
‘‘yea, and none would despise me.” Sharing her confi- 
_dences with her mother, she would bring him into her 
home. Then, forever bidding those who would wrongly 
_ advise her, she once more adjures the Daughters of Jeru- 
. salem (yet not this time by the wild animals, for she is 
progressing into the experience and thought that love is 
of God) not to excite or incite love until it springs spon- 
taneously. Love born of God grows not in the harem. 
Then follows the description of the journey toward 
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and goes singing in the springtime into 


-even the women of his harem. 
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home, her arrival amid the scenes of her childhood, where 
she recognizes even the apple-tree under which mutual 
love was first awakened, and the cottage where his mother 
was born. In verse six we have the culmination’ of the 
thought, the teaching, the cho2oma or wisdom, of the book. 
She bids him to seal her upon his heart and bind her as a 


_ jewel upon his arm. 


For love is strong as death, 

Intense love as unyielding as Sheol : 
The flashes thereof are flashes of fire, 
The lightning of Jehovah. 


This, then, is the tendency, the purpose, the doctrine, of 
the book which holds its honored place in the library of 
inspiration. Love between man and woman is not an 
animal passion, not merchandise to be bought or sold, not 
a social prize or weapon, but a fire implanted by God him- 
self, of him and from him. 

Such a love cannot be quenched by many waters, nor 
can it be drowned in the floods. If a man—even though it 
be King Solomon—would give all his substance to buy 
i he, though a monarch, would be utterly despised by. 

er. 

Then follows the entertainment of the guests, with witty 
charades or riddles such as we find were given at the time 
of Samson’s wedding, and which the young men attempted 
vainly to guess. The first is founded upon a reminiscence 
of her girlhood, when her stepbrothers held council as to 
what they should do when their little undeveloped sister 
should round out into lovely maidenhood; when lovers 
should come around her, pouring out their flatteries and 
offering their attention. Should she be a “ wall ”—built 
firm and strong on principle and resisting improper sug- 
gestions—they would build upon her head a “turret of 
silver,”’ and enlarge her horn upon which should hang the 
marriage veil, well loaded with the coins of dowry. But 


should she be a “door opening to miscellaneous flirta- 


tions and improprieties—then they would inclose her with 
boards of cedar: they would marry her to a man who 
should be severe, or shut her up in a harem, noble’s or 
king’s as the case might be. 

Can her rustic friends guess the riddle? Possibly not. 
Then she declares triumphantly that her experience makes 
the riddle ‘clear : 


I am a wall, and my hienth like the towers thereof: 
Then was I in his eyes as one that found peace. 


By resisting Solomon she kept not only virtue but prin- 
ciple and a clear conscience; her duty also to God, as one 
who had not abused his gifts, being fulfilled. Another 
charade tells of Solomon and Ais vineyard which Ae let 
out unto keepers. That is, Solomon, instead of loving one 
wife and having a home according to God’s appointment, 
shared his affections and himself with hundreds of others. 
But she is quite willing 
that Solomon shall have the thousand, and those that 
keep the fruit, their reward i in jewels and favor; but as for 
her, 
My vineyard which is mine is before me. 


Then the lover, ever in the background, but now happy 
and triumphant, pleads, since her companions have heard 
her wit and song, that he may hear her liquid words. 
Now the curtain drops on a happy married life, and the 
private joys of home begin. In her words which we read, 
there may be a dash of innocent coquetry. Nevertheless 
they have in them the sweet, fond yielding of one woman 
to one man for love and for life, according to the appoint- 
ment of God in Eden. This we read as the bride’s final 
words which close the feast: 


Make haste, my beloved ; 
Be thou like to a roe or a young Kart 
Upon the mountain of spices. 


Resisting all further enlargement of thought or com- 
ment, I wish to say, in closing, that, with the most careful 
study and scrutiny, I have not been able to find in all this 
drama one unchaste word or one impure thought (save as 
may be attributed in one instance to Solomon.) 
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The Sherman Lettert” 


The familiar correspondence of General and Senator 
Sherman forms a unique book. Such a collection of 
letters, extending over fifty-four years, between two 
brothers, each of high public station, is unprecedented in 
literature. We have no more valuable record of the his- 
‘tory of our country in the long and interesting period cov- 
_ ered than is found in this volume, and it will take its place 
among those books which most authoritatively inform us as 
to the struggles and conquests of the past half-century. 
Its biographical importance, however, in our opinion, out- 
weighs even its.historical worth. Werethe brothers alike in 
temperament, this series of letters would have for us an 
abiding interest; the fact, however, that one was impetu- 
ous and expansive, while the other was self-contained and 
impassive, adds greatly to the attractiveness, as it does to 
the variety, of what we read. General Sherman’s letters 
appeal to the heart, Senator Sherman’s to the head. 
From very boyhood, one was by nature a soldier, the 
other a statesman. Yet let no one slight the judgments 
expressed by the first named because his hearty manner, 
whether in written or spoken words, fascinated all men. 
Behind that manner lay the rare matter of the man, 
shown in his wisdom in planning campaigns and his 
prudence in commanding them. Our realization of this 
becomes clearer the further away we get from the Civil 
War. 

The book contains more communications from the Gen- 
eral than from the Senator. The latter may desire certain 
letters reserved for the present which had been freely 
enough written to his brother. At a future time there 
will undoubtedly appear a biography of the Shermans 
which will contain these letters and many more. Mrs. 
Thorndike’s: editing is carefully and reverently done. At 
the time when her series begins, General Sherman was 
sixteen years old, and his brother John three years 
younger. 
eighteen months. His comment on his brother’s resolu- 
tion to study law is characteristic. He says that for his 
part it would be a last choice: ‘ Everybody studies law 
nowadays, and to be a lawyer without being exceedingly 
eminent—which it is to be hoped you will be some day—is 
not a sufficient equivalent for the risks and immense 
study and labor.” William went to Fort Pierce, Florida, 
his first post. He was fortunate in his first promotion, 
attaining in the short period of seventeen months “ a rank 
- which generally requires five to eight years’ service.” 
The Senator’s first letter is dated 1847, at which time he 
was already practicing law in Mansfield, Ohio. The great 
question of that day was the Mexican War, and the young 
man writes: “There is no doubt but that a large majority 
of the people consider it an unjust aggression upon a weak 
republic.” He wasirresistibly attracted to politics, a course 
disapproved by his brother even more emphatically than 
the first had been. William writes: ‘‘ What in the devil are 
you doing? Stump speaking! I really thought you were 
too decent for that, or at least had sufficient pride not 
to humble and cringe to-beg party or popular favor.” 
Again he writes: ‘I hope the political history of the past 
year will make a strong impression on your mind not to 
seek honors or distinction through that channel—let me 
advise you to shun politics like poison, except it advance 
you in the profession of the law.” 

The brother, however, did not take the advice, and in 
1854 we find him elected to Congress. William neverthe- 
less continued his 7é/e of mentor, and wrote: 
member I hope you will not be too forward, especially on 
the question of slavery, which it seems is rising more and 
more every year into a question of real danger, notwith- 
standing the compromises. Having lived a good deal in 
the South, I think I know practically more of slavery than 
you do.” On this subject John replies: ‘‘ Your notions 
are in common with my own.” In the tumultuous years of 
’*59 and ’60, William continually urges moderation upon 
his brother, “for there is a reasonable middle ground on 


1 The Sherman Letters. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $3. 
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William was at West Point, and had been there 


“ As a young 
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which all educated Americans may stand; . . . it would be 
the height of folly to drive the South to desperation. 6 John’ S 
reply is one of the most interesting letters ever written, for 
it in part embodies the policy of the Republican party 
at that time as to slavery: “Well, Lincoln is-elected. No 
doubt a large portion of the citizens of Louisiana [William 
was then superintendent of a military school there] con- 
sider this a calamity. . . . You were long enough in Ohio, 
and heard enough of the ideas of the Republican leaders, to 
know that the Republican party is not likely to interfere, 
directly or indirectly, with the States or with the laws 
relating to slavery; that, so far as the slavery question 
is concerned, the contest was for the possession of Kan- 
sas, and perhaps New Mexico, and that the chief virtue 
of the Republican success was in its condemnation of 
the narrow sectionalism of Buchanan’s Administration 
and the corruptions by which he attempted to sustain his 
policy.” 

In the following year the tables turned as to advice. 
It is now John who is writing a letter to his brother to 
resign his position in Louisiana. He is urged to “take 
advantage of the present disturbance to get back into the | 
army, where you will at once put yourself in a high position 
for life.”” William then re-entered the army, and at first 
his outspokenness made him extremely unpopular. Not 
only had he great distrust of the volunteers, but he had 
equal wrath against the newspapers, which he thought 
largely responsible for the war. In addition to this, their 
correspondents fell under his displeasure because several 
important military movements had been prematurely di- 
vulged by them, and thus the objects had been defeated. 
Furthermore, he did not believe in the policy of conferring 
the right of suffrage on the negroes at the war’s close. 
Lastly, he did not favor Lincoln’s -policy as to practical 
preparations for a protracted conflict. The younger brother 
‘continued his counsel. He writes to the elder: ‘Take 
my advice, be helpful, cheerful, polite to everybody, even 
to a newspaper reporter. They are in the main clever, in- 
telligent men, a little too pressing in their vocation.”” Even 
so late as 1863 General Sherman was frankly out of sorts 
with actual conditions of National defense, and was rather 
pessimistic in his outlook. He says: ‘“ Two years have 
passed, and the rebel flag still haunts our Nation’s capitol. 
Our armies enter the best rebel territory. and the waves 
close behind, scarcely leaving a furrow-mark.”” Then came 
the battle of ‘Vicksburg, and the succession of Grant ana 
Sherman to other heroes in popularity. Of the first 
named, William wrote to his brother: ‘Grant is as good 
a leader as you can find. He has honesty, simplicity of 
character, singleness of purpose, and no hope nor claim 
to usurp civil power. His character, more than his genius, 
will reconcile armies.” 

During the discussion of Andrew Johnson’s recon- 


Struction policy Senator Sherman denounced the Pres- 


ident roundly, but advised his brother to “avoid all 
expression of political opinion.” The latter replied: 
“ Both Grant and I desire to keep plainly and strictly 
to our duty in the army, and not to be construed as 
partisans. We must be prepared to serve every admin- 
istration as it arises.” The General never swerved from 
his aversion to politics. The trials of General Grant in 
the Presidency only confirmed these views, and in 1874, 
when there was some -attempt to make ‘‘ Old Tecumseh ” 
a Presidential candidate, he wrote to his brother: ‘“ Don’t 
ever give any person the least encouragement to think that 
I can be used for political ends. I have seen it poison so 
many otherwise good characters that I am really more 
obstinate than ever.” | 

The last letter but one in the book was dated 1890: 
‘“‘T had a letter from General Alger yesterday, asking me 
to ride in the procession at Boston, August roth, in 
full uniform, to which I answered ‘No,’ with an em- 
phasis. It is cruel to march old veterans five miles, like 
a circus under a midday’s sun, for the gratification of a- 
Boston audience.” The last letter of all is dated New 
York, February 3, 1891. Weread: “I am drifting along . 
in the old rut, in good strength.” He had no premonition 
that in thirteen days he would pass away., 
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The Spectator 


The Spectator is suffering with a revulsion of feeling, and 
having finally decided that certain experiences previously en- 
joyed to the full are, after all, but vanity, he now desires to lift 
his voice in protest against certain amusements now in vogue. 
It may serve to open this protest with a word on our wild-beast 
shows. If, that the Scriptural millennium may be fulfilled, the 
lion must be taught to lie down with every other incongruous 
animal, man included, the Spectator has nothing to say; but his 
impression is that the Scriptures have very little to do with the 
present matter, while, on the contrary, the years B.c. might stretch 
out a hand of brotherhood to our wild-beast shows of to-day. 
We read of the ancient gladiatorial sports in our histories or in 
picturesque novels, and lay down these books thanking Heaven 
that we live when we do and are what we are; then, donning 
an overcoat in place of a toga, and a hard hat in place of a fillet, 
we areas likely as not to spend the rest of the evening in watching 
a barbaric train of men and beasts sweep round a modern arena, 
the men bowing “ Hail Czesar ” to the public and engaging before 
them in a show which keeps the audience in a state of delightful 
uncertainty as to whether the wills of the exhibited wild beasts 
are to be eaten by the trainers or the bodies of the trainers by 
the wild beasts, the latter being the case quite often enough to 
keep the query in balance. There aré hundreds of little. chil- 
dren present, and young men and maidens, and, while there are 
no fatal decisions left to the significant lifting or lowering of 
thumbs, there is vigorous applauding of every act of ferocity on 
the part of the wild beasts, or daring on the part of the men, to 
show what the public likes and wants more of. 


& 


It is somehow tickling to human vanity to see the great kings 
of the forest obedient to the whims of a man with a little twig 
_ in his hand, though there are some generous souls to whom this 
humiliation of the brutes is too painful to be pleasant. ‘I hate 
such exhibitions,” said one such man to the Spectator. ‘When 
I see a magnificent elephant led in by the nose by a contempti- 
ble man, and made to stand on teacups, and insulted at every 
turn, I wish fervently that he’d lift his trunk and smash the 
whole concern, audience included.” The Spectator confessed 
to something of the same feeling, but it was not strong enough 
to keep him away from every show of the kind that he could 
attend. - Whether, from quite another point of view, he was, on 
these occasions, a lawful spectator of a lawful spectacle, he did 
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not so much as question, until one night his conscience sud- 
denly questioned him, sharply pricked to activity by means of a. 


curious example of unconscious memory. This came to pass 
when the Spectator was placidly sitting in his safe seat watch- 
ing a trainer play with his lion. Now, the Spectator had been 
behind the scenes in menageries often enough to know what 
playing with a lion means. A lion, after all, is but a huge cat, 
and so, in sport, comports himself—with this difference: when 


we shake our finger at our pet grimalkin, and she flies at it, we. 


find her often unsheathing more claw than she means to and 
biting more sharply than affection warrants ; we then slap pussy 
over the head, and must sometimes do so twice before she 
realizes that we mean the play is over; but to be called on to 
slap twice at a playful lion is another matter, though he may 
mean no more harm than his small counterpart. A careful 
trainer never passes near his pets with anything loose about his 
costume. Just as the innocent cat plays with the curtain-tassel, 
so will the most innocent lion spring at any fluttering drapery, 
and that there happens to be flesh and blood bebind it is no 
concern of his. : 

On the particular night from which the Spectator seems to 
have digressed he was watching the rude gambols of one of 
these overgrown cats about his master, who seemed to join in 
the game carelessly, but those who watched might have observed 
_ that he always kept an exact control of his muscles, so that a 
spring to his feet in the posture of lord of creation was possible 
at anymoment. Suddenly this refuge became impossible. The 
lion, with one of those swift, graceful motions that seem ever 
out of keeping with the creature’s loose construction, rolled over 


on its back, with its paws in the air. As the trainer was at the 
moment leaning against the animal, the abrupt movement flung 
him helplessly forward across its body. The man’s head—like 
a mere worsted ball—tossed before the lion’s eyes, and he made 
a pass at it with his playful paws, knocking it gently from one 
to the other, then laying an affectionate spreading foot over a 
brain which was thinking Heaven only knows what thoughts. A 
deep breath came from the audience as each man bent forward in 
his seat. 
The trainer was irresistibly bowing his head under the pressure, 
but managed to lift his hands, and with a tremendous effort shook 
off the great cap-like paw from his skull, rolled to one side, and 
rose, vigorously cuffing the lion, who would have lazily followed 
up the merry game. The man was lord and master again, and 


another sigh, this time of relief, swept around the audience. Then » 


The Spectator sat with his eyes fixed on the arena. 


came the usual storm of applause as the plucky representa- 


tive of mind drove matter about the arena hither and thither at 
his wil]. But the Spectator sat motionless in his seat, absorbed 
by that curious feeling which comes to all of us at times—/ 
have lived through all of this before. 

And so he had. Gradually the when and where came back 
to him. The when was in his boyhood days. The where was 
an old-fashioned traveling circus. He had been one of a party 
who had gone to see the show, which included a trapeze exhibi- 
tion by women. One of the advertised feats was a drop and 
catch in mid-air. The woman who was to achieve this lay on a 
board, which was set on a pivot in the top of the tent roof. At 
a given signal she was to touch the pivot’s fastening and thus 
be shot down ‘towards a network ‘of ropes and safety. No one 
knew just what happened. She may have touched the spring 
too soon, but the why is of little consequence. It is enough and 
too much to say that the woman was suddenly shot down that 
frightful distance, missed the net spread to break her fall, and 
struck the earth with a rebound. She did not lose conscious- 
ness. With phenomenal courage she steadied herself on the 
arms which raised her, stood and kissed her hand to the horri- 
fied audience, then retired to occupy a brief attention in the next 
day’s papers, and a briefer notice yet a few days later, when her 
death was recorded. The feet of this victim were scarcely off 
the sawdust before a bespangled associate was in her place on 
the trapeze for an act, not the same, but equally dangerous. 
This second woman was visibly shaken and frightened. Yet it 
was equally evident that she was eager to prove her nerve, prob- 
ably with an eye on the management. The Spectator was then 
a mere boy, and he thought it was for that reason that he could 
do nothing but implore his older companions to hiss the woman’s 
attempt. Admiration for the pluck of the substitute was all he 
could elicit for her, and the atrocity—for it was no less—was not 
only allowed but applauded to the echo. The boyish sense of 
impotent horror and shame which the Spectator then felt in 
being, as it were, party to such abuse of humanity, clung to him 
long enough to render circuses a thing ever after apart from his 
youth. 


And yet the man who was om this boy had since chosen to 
sit over and over watching with enthusiasm a brave man court 
and clip the very jaws of a horrible death by mangling, for the 
amusement of the public, and not until the sport went a fraction 
too far did the freshness of a boyhood feeling suddenly return 
to the Spectator, rendering him once more as impotently horri- 
fied at the show’s continuance and as ashamed of his own brutal 
enjoyment of its danger to others as he had been when a sensi- 
tive lad. These two selected accidents of trapeze work and 
wild-beast shows are simply to serve as mild illustrations of a 


strange disregard of human-life which should not belong to our | : 


rank of civilization, for we have other forms of amusement 
among us much more dangerous to the actors and more posi- 
tively brutalizing to the spectators. The mere meation of prize- 
rings, parachute descents, and rope-walking feats, is to call up 
to every mind instance after instance of criminal carelessness in 
regard to human life, with demoralizing amusement its only aim. 
In such education may lie the partial reason that our natural 
young man in his football and his hazing has had to be called 
sharply to order by the concerted power of a free press. 
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The Home 
‘The Birthright 


“T tell you what is the trouble: we are ashamed : to 
admit that we are having a good time, really enjoying our- 
selves, having fun,” said a happy-hearted man, a close 
student of human nature. Is it true? Does the Puritan 
conscience dominate us? Are fun and sin synonymous ? 
Is it so that in this age life is so serious, seenis so crowded 
with duties, that pleasure appears a waste of time—the 
prerogative of triflers! How can we lighten this weight 
of seriousness, and yet keep the earnestness that is 
the soul of this age? By gaining a sense of proportion ; 
by feeling, or rather believing, that a laugh is as much 
the inheritance of manhood as a sense of duty or the 
altruistic spirit. If men and women could only be made 
to cultivate wit and a love of fun as earnestly as they 
cultivate other gifts, believing that the world needs 
them! Pleasure is not the correlative of sin; it is the 
freedom of emotion, the surety that the whole of one’s 
nature is alert, active. Not to respond to pleasure in some 
form, to live without feeling it a necessity of life, is to be 
dead in part—like the man who is deaf or blind. Other 
activities may be alive and more active because not inter- 
fered with or turned from their channel by other interests, 
but the man is thus far shut out from the whole of life. 

Cultivate pleasure as a field of activity that ministers to 
the development of the whole man. The capacity for 
pleasure is given to a man for his whole life, not merely 
for infancy and childhood; it is as great a factor in the 
development of character as education, and as indicative 
of the man. 

We know men best when we know their pleasures. As 
the child reveals himself in the freedom of play, so does 
the man. If he never plays, he is ill. 

The home that does not recognize pleasure in its 
economy is a preparation for a cemetery, not for a heaven 
where fullness of life is promiséd. ; 


A Plea for More Play 


By Jeannette H. Walworth 


“How does everybody get through the long winter 


evenings? They can’t all’dance, and they can’t all go to 
the theater. The first becomes a physical impossibility, 
and the last is an expensive pastime, beyond a great many 
purses. One must have some relaxation.” 

This necessity for mental relaxation has been recognized 
by great minds from very early ages of the world. : 

It was a young married woman who uttered that plaint 
above, and it set me to wondering how the long winter 
evenings were or could be disposed of by the countless 
hundreds of people in city and country who cannot afford 
to pay other people to amuse them. 

We bave all heard of the answer which sop, the great 
philosopher and fable-writer, made to the Athenian fop 
who sneered on finding him engaged in some athletic 
sports which the fop was pleased to call “childish.” For 
answer Atsop handed him an unstrung bow, at which 
the fop gazed stupidly. The philosopher had to explain : 
“The mind of man, like that bow, if always bent would 
lose its elasticity and become worthless at last. By giving 
it occasional laxness you preserve its tone and keep it in 
good working order.” 

The average man or woman adores precedent. The 
great men of the past furnish us precedents for the relaxing 
of hard-worked brains. Some of them make us wish that 
baseball had been invented many years before it was, for 
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they were certainly hard pressed for pastimes. Cardinal 
Richelieu, we are informed, was reduced to leaping over 
the furniture by way of relaxation, and to jumping, with his 
body-servant for competitor, to see which could reach the 
highest mark against the wall. 

Dr. Johnson, the great lexicographer, invented a solitary 
sort of amusement for his ‘play-time. © It ‘was, to take a 


walk of rigidly prescribed length, into which he injected 


some comical conditions such as should engage his mind and 
keep it off his work: He was to step in exactly the center of - 
every flagstone in the pavement, and to touch every post 
he saw in his progress. If he skipped a post, he would 
retrace his steps to make amends. On returning home it 
was obligatory for him to cross his threshold always with 
the same foot. The learned doctor’s idea of amusement 


‘must have been ponderous, like himself. 


Shelley indulged in the infantile amusement of sailing 
paper boats upon the lakelets of Hyde Park, and is said to 
have enjoyed it immensely. 

To produce a modern instance, Mr. William B. Curtis, 
whose literary productions have delighted countless readers, 
was always a great advocate for unlimbering in such sports 
as running, sculling, hammer-throwing, etc., etc. 

Enough has been said by way of precedent. It is pretty 
generally admitted that the hard-working men and women 
of this country do not lay sufficient stress upon play- 
time. | 

They “want to rest when evening comes,” they will 
tell you, entirely losing sight of the fact that the best pos- 
sible rest for mind and body is active recreation of some 
sort. Recreation which does recreate is what.is wanted. 

For the newspaper man to spend his evenings in dress- 
ing-gown and slippers, looking over the new magazines, is not 
rest. The same organs are called into action that have 
been doing duty all day. 

For the school-teacher to write home letters, in which 
she gives a minute description of the day’s exercises, its 
trials and its triumphs, is not recreation: She is still 
dwelling in the school-room and among the text-books. 

For the minister, wearied with a round of parochial 
duties, to call on a brother preacher, and devote the lamp- | 
lit hours to talking shop, is not recreation. He wants to 
forget that “we are all poor, miserable sinners” for the 
space of time that the bow needs to be unstrung. 

We want to learn howto play. We have not a sufficiency 
of'amusements. In the matter of outdoor sports we are 
doing better latterly; and, what with golf, cricket, lawn- 
tennis, and football, the young of both sexes are pretty 
well supplied with resources. But— 

What shall we do with the long winter evenings? 

For the sedate and dignified there are the never-failing | 
delights of whist and chess. Both games have always 
commended themselves to minds of the highest order. 
Both ‘bear’the 'stamp of respectability- that»only antiquity 
can bestow. We find mention of whist so far back as 
1630; and chess, if the story of its origin be true, was 
invented three hundred years before Christ. How it. 
came to be invented is a tale that can well bear being twice 
told: 

‘“‘ Behub, a young and dissolute Indian prince, oppressed 
his people in the most barbarous manner, which was a 
great source of sorrow to a good Brahmin named Nassio, 
to whom the lamentations of the people were continually 
Nassio resolved to show the tyrant how dependent 
he really was upon the subjects he so-cruelly oppressed, 
and to that end invented a game, in which the king was an 
impotent thing, protected by his subjects, and liable to 
danger if even the lowliest of these—the pawns on the 
chess-board of life—were lost.’”’ Hence, chess! 

Music in the home circle is a source of recreation too 
much neglected in these days, when we are prone to leave 
it all to the professionals. 

Not so very many years ago, a common and charming 
parlor game was called ‘‘ Magic Music.” A primitive sort 
of mind-reading was involved in it. 2 

The home music-maker seated herself on the piano- 
stool, and one of the company was sent into the hall so 
that a certain object should be touched in her absence. 
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On her return, the music, softer or louder, swifter or 


_ slower, was her only guide to the solution. 


Parlor croquet—in realify a sort of billiards—was at 


one time, not so very far back, a game in high favor. 


instructive. 
_more thoroughly acceptable’ Christmas present than a high- 


Stereopticon entertainments are at once interesting and 
One could scarcely make an intelligent boy a 


class instrument of this sort. Through the medium of its 
slides many a long and delightful journey can be taken in 


_ the course of a winter. 


tare ‘all the equipment called for. 
----mame, male or female, folds the paper neatly over it so as 
to: render.-it invisible,and passes it on to his right-hand 
~ neighbor. 


aroused on the condition of homes of the: poor. 


The old-fashioned game of “ Consequences ” has recently 


had its renaissance, ‘and a bright girl ~~ me the history 


of its new birth. Said she: 
- “We are not going out this winter. Poor Auntie, you 
know! And the young fellows who come to see us soon 
talk their little talks out, you know. Mamma suggested 
- “Consequences ’ to us, and we have been blessing her ever 
since.” 

Perhaps some bright girl will bless me if I tell her how 
we used to play ‘Consequences.’ in the long ago, when 


the young fellows used to “talk their little talks out’’ just 


as promptly as they do nowadays. 
Long slips of paper and pencils—one for each player— 
Each player writes a 


Then, ‘where they met ”—folding as before, 
and passing on as before. Next, how she was dressed— 
folded and passed. How he was dressed—passed. Then, 
what she said tohim.. Next, what he said to her. Finally, 
what the consequences were! — 

Any one with a minimum of imagination can see how 
immensely funny the consequences are likely to be result- 


ing from so much.brain-work done i in absolute ignorance of 


what has goné before. — 
I have known a roomful of dignified folk, lawyers, doc- 
tors, professors, writers—none of them in their teens— 


.. to have a side-splitting time over the time-honored game 


of Stage-coach.” 

And, as a fun-maker, the “ Donkey’s Tail” is simply 
ammense. You hang a'sheet against the wall upon which 
is the imprint of a donkey who has lost his tail. To re- 
store it to him, accurately located, with your eyes securely 
blindfolded, is the difficult task assigned every one not too 
stupidly dignified to enter into the spirit of this delightfully 
nonsensical pastime. 

It doesn’t in the least matter what we play, only so we 


do play something ; and a donkey without a tail is infinitely 


better off than a donkey without a head, which will be the 
permanent condition of any one who, rating himself above 
4t#sop, Johnson, or any other one of the mighty ancients, 


‘shall pronounce himself superior to the necessity for recre- 


ation of any sort. 


Health, Morals, and Architecture 


Just now public attention. and interest are thoroughly 


ing magazines are glad to publish: articles illustrated by 
architects’ drawings of improved homes for the poor. The 
New York Legislature has yielded to the pressure of public 
opinion, and appointed a committee of investigation to 


_ report on the condition of tenement-houses in New York 


City. The revelations to the general public are startling ; 
but to the comparatively few who have counted as friends 
mapy in the investigated districts, or who have worked as 
missioners and philanthropists, paid and volunteer, these 
revelations are familiar tales. That greed and ignorance 
have been the heretofore ungovernable enemies of the 
poor man's home, they have known these many years. 
Legislation will do much to reduce the evils that burden the 
city’s life, but an educated moral sentiment that expresses 
itself at the polls will do more—will be the aggressive 


force against degradation. 


We are beginning to see the relation between architecture 
and morals; the relation between architecture and health 
has long been recognized. Wesee that to secure the health 
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_of amazement. 


in that apartment? 


Our lead- 
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and educate the morals of the people compelled to live in 
a tenement-house, the law must be so constructed as to com- 
pel the owner to recognize that he cannot build with a view 
of money returns from every squaré inch of his property, 
regardless of the rights of those who make those returns. 
The: disregard, by builders of certain; absolute, necessities 
for the ‘protection of privacy is an ever-increasing source 
Whether this disregard is the sin of the 
architect or the owner and builder, or whether it is the 
combined sin of men who regard only cost and prot the 
ordinary citizen cannot know. 

Legally, in New York every roof that shelters more 
than three families is a tenemeht-house. When _ once 
this legal fact is recognized, the laws governing tenement- 
house property will receive more intelligent attention than 
they now do. Popularly, tenement-houses are houses 
located in certain localities rather remote from the place 
occupied by the voter whose intelligence and moral 
standard should be the ignorant poor man’s protection. 
Recently some apartment-houses have been visited whose 
occupants would resent the thought that they lived in 
a tenement-house. The rents have ranged from forty 
to seventy-five dollars per month. -One apartment in a 
superb situation, away up in the hundredth streets—eleva- 
tor, hall-boy, tiled halls, stained glass, polished wood, 
combining to give an air of refined elegance—was admired 
up to the entrance-hall of an apartment. This, the janitor 
announced, gave entrance to the private hall, which led 
past bath-room, kitchen, bedrooms, dining-room, to the 
drawing-room. This room, large, well lighted, and prettily 


decorated, had on two sides smaller rooms, one of which 


was called a library and the other a bedroom. The 
divisions were elaborate grilles, with rods for portiéres. 
Where was the privacy demanded by refinement possible 
What is.the value of. a library, that is 
built without doors ? 

Another apartment had the door from the main hall 
opening directly opposite the bath-room. The hall was so 
narrow that the effect was startling. Added to this, 
the bath was at the remotest corner from the bedrooms. If 
people whose incomes permit them a choice as to location 
of their homes, people who occupy a social position that _ 
presupposes refinement and moral standards, submit to 
paying rent for rooms that permit neither privacy nor 
refined protection, is it any wonder that the poor man, 
who has practically no choice as to his home ‘except the 
sum he shall pay in rent, must submit to see his family 
grow up where there is no pretense at protecting either 
health or morals? 

It is a common complaint against architects that they 
plan without regard to places for furniture; that houses 
are built without closets, with space badly proportioned, 
with little regard to light and warmth. Shall, to the bur- 
den of other public complaints they bear, this one be added, 
that to their almost criminal thoughtlessness are due the 
carelessness of manners, the disregard of certain refine- 
ments, so often complained of as common to Americans? 


~The Unsaid: Word. 


Out of sight and out of reach they go— 

These close, familiar friends, who loved us so; 

And, sitting in the shadow they have left, 

Alone with loneliness, and sore bereft, 

We think with vain regret of some fond word 

That once we might have said and they have heard. 
—lora Perry. 


The visiting milliner is one of the many conveniences of 
our day. This milliner is sometimes a man. One visit is 
made to talk over the prospective bonnets and hats, and 
inspect the resources of the domestic millinery supplies 
and decide as to necessary purchases. The saving of time 
and strength and nerves, not to mention money, by this 
method is fully appreciated by all who have tried it. 
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The “Outlook 


The Starry 
By Lucy Elliot Keeler 


If, day after day, the same persons should gather about 
your dinner-table, persons of transcendent beauty of face 
and form, possessing qualities of mind and heart with which 
even a cursory acquaintance would reveal to.you un- 
dreamed-of wonders, and an intimate friendship-with which 
would bring you lasting delight and lift you above the petty 
irritabilities of your nature; if, wherever you went, such 
companions should attend you, never interfering, never 
intruding, never growing o]d—would it not pass belief that 
you should be ignorant of the ir names and residences, that 
you should lower your veil as they passed, that meeting 
them in foreign lands you should be unable to distinguish 
them one from another? 

Yet nothing is more universal than this miracle of 
ingratitude and ignorance in regard to the stars in the 
heavens. ‘I blush with shame,” a student recently said, 
‘to think that thirty years of my life had passed before I 
knew the brilliant square of Pegasus, the beautiful cross 
of the Swan, or how to distinguish Sirius from Jupiter or 


Venus; to think that, when I could not sleep; 1 should 


light my lamp to read 
All that I know 
a certain star, 


when I might contemplate unparalleled beauty and 
majesty shining by the very light of God!” 


This is no plea for the difficult study of astronomy. 


Right ascension, perihelion, and logarithms are not essen- 
tial tothe observer. What he wants is to be able to group 
the stars into constellations, to call them by name, to dis- 
tinguish them in whatever position they have shifted, to 
lead the eye of a companion along lines and “ pointers ”’ 
to a certain favorite, to approximate distances by degrees, 
to see with a poet’s eye, love with a poet’s heart. 

With the winter months the most beautiful constellations 
rise into evening view. Orion, the Pleiades, and the Great 
Dipper, almost everybody knows, and with these as start- 
ing-points, any one with ordinary vision, patience, perse- 
verance, and the charts in such a book as- Warren’s 
‘“‘ Recreations in Astronomy,” can familiarize himself with 
the heavens. Warren’s book is mentioned ‘because, as 
one of the Chautauqua text-books, it may be found in 
nearly every village in the country. Other simple text- 
books with charts, like Flammarion’s ‘‘Woncers of the 


_ Heavens,” or Proctor’s books on the subject, will serve as 


well. 
The student should begin with the circle of constella- 
tions in the north, because they are always in sight. The 


Great Dipper, which is part of the Great Bear, is first noted, - 


its ‘ pointers,” the two stars on the side farthest from the 


handle, leading unfailingly to the polar star. Continuing 
the line through Polaris, one comes to some bright stars 


in the form of a great W, which is Cassiopeia. - The Little 
Dipper or Bear has Polaris for the end of its handle, and 
curves toward the handle of its larger and brighter relatives. 

Continuing the line from the bowl of the Great Dipper 
through Polaris and Cassiopeia, it leads to a great square 
of bright stars, Pegasus; to which Andromeda, a line of 
bright stars, is added as a handle, making another large 
dipper. The end star of the handle is the middle of a 
shorter line, running up and down, named Perseus, and 
this line curves at its base toward Capella, a beautiful star 
of the first magnitude. 

Here the student may well stop for a little mythology. 
Cassiopeia, wife. of Cepheus (whose constellation is near 
her), sought to rival the Nereides in beauty, who, in turn, 
prayed Neptune to avenge them. This god sent a sea- 
serpent to ravage the coast; and, to stay the plague, the 
graceless king and queen chained their daughter Andromeda 
to a rock, in sacrifice tothe monster. The gallant Perseus 
mounted his winged horse Pegasus, took in his hand 
Medusa’s head, which froze every beholder with fright, 
slew the serpent, and released Andromeda. The impartial 
Greeks placed them all together in the sky. | 

Among, the other northern constellations which the 
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student must not miss are Cygnus, the Swan, with its beau- 
tiful cross; Lyra, with its brilliant Vega, a star of the first 
magnitude ; and Bootes, with another great star, Arcturus. 

After leaving the northern constellations, the student 


should turn to Orion, the prince of all, and study its treas- 


ures of first and second magnitude stars, its nebulz, its 
double star in the foot, composed of a white and a blue 
sun ; and the other double stars, blue and purple, and blue 
and yellow, respectively. One should also read the myth- 
ology on the subject, and know the. names of its parts—as, 
for instance, that the belt stars are called the Three Magi. 

Following the belt as a guide, on each side, about equally’ 
distant, are two brilliant stars, Sirius below and Aldebaran 
above—the Jatter the eye of the Bull, one of the signs of 


the zodiac; and the former, Sirius, a part of the constella- 


tion of the Great Dog, and the most magnificent star in 
the heavens. A line from the Pleiades to Sirius cuts 
Aldebaran and Orion. 

After Orion and its attendant subjects, the student must 
undertake the signs of the zodiac, at least one of which— 
the Bull, with Aldebaran for its eye—has already been 
noted. After this the map of the sky is easily read and 
understood. 

For the whereabouts of ‘the wandering planets the 
student must depend upon the reports printed from month 
to month in many of the periodicals. 

A few last suggestions. Such a study of the stars is of 
greater interest if it is done in company with one or two 
others. Opera-glasses reveal many beauties invisible to 
the naked eye. Two light sticks a yard long firmly joined 
by short cross-pieces facilitate two persons’ finding the 
same star by each person looking along one of the parallel 
sticks. It is also well to remember, in estimating distances, 
that the “ pointers ” of the Great Dipper are five degrees 
apart. As the student becomes an enthusiast he will rec- 
ollect that by rising early in the’ morning he may in winter 
see the stars of summer, and in the summer the winter dis- 
play ; and from insomnia itself he will learn the ubiquitous 
law of compensation, mane 
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The that Wouldn’t Work 


By James Buckham 
Parmly Brown was a boy who lay awake nights thinking 


‘out inventions that never came to anything.. At any rate, 


none of the brilliant plans which had thus far formed them- 
selves in his foolishly wide-awake brain between ten 
o’clock at night and four o’cloek in the morning had 
proved worth the loss of a single dream. 

But at last Parmly was sure he had discovered some- | 
thing that would make him not only rich butfamous. The 
idea came to him between dreaming and waking. It began 
in a dream, which was suddenly broken off by a disagree- 
ment. between two cats beneath his window; but Parmly 
kept tight hold of the thread of his dream, and finished it 
to suit himself. 

Briefly stated, Parmly’s last and greatest invention was 
this: to furnish motive power for all kinds of land and 
water vehicles by the use of magnets! In his dream he 
had seen an ocean steamship towed along by a great, 
dimly visible hand, holding an anchor just in front of the 
prow. The anchor evidently had some mysterious power 
of attraction for the ship. As soon as Patmly awoke, his 
thoughts flew at once to the little tin boats, with iron bow- 
sptits, which he used to decoy around a tub of water with 
a bit of magnetized steel. Immediately the whole scheme 
flashed upon his mind. Magnetism! Why couldn’t the 
tin boat principle be carried out upon a largerscale? Why 
had nobody thought of it before? What was to prevent 
all sorts of vehicles carrying their own motive power in 
the cheapest and simplest kind of nutshell? Put enough 
soft iron into their construction, suspend a magnet in front 
of them, and they would Zave to go—they couldn’t help it! 
The most mysterious and powerful force in the universe 
would compel them. 

Parmly was so elated by his great discovery that the 
bedclothes could no longer contain him, and, though it was 
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only two o’clock in the morning, he arose, dressed himself, 
and sat down by the open window. There he planned, 
- and imagined, and hugged himself for creative joy, until 
the first gray light of dawn began to. steal over the world. 
He had already determined to confide his great secret to 
Elmer Barnum, his sworn chum; and as soon as it was 
light enough to give him an excuse for going out-of-doors, 
he crept down stairs, slipped out the back way, and, run- 
ning across-lots to Elmer’s house, began to throw pebbles 
against his chum’s window. 

By and by Elmer’s sleepy-looking face appeared. 
‘‘What’s the matter?” he asked, drowsily. 
hoax?” For Parmly had a way of getting Elmer out of 
bed at all hours of the night and morning to listen to 
wonderful schemes which never turned out as Parmly 
thought they were going to. 

‘‘ Come down!” cried the excited boy under the win- 
- dow. “I’ve got the greatest plan you ever heard of in the 
world! We’ll have no end of fun carrying it out,’ he 


added, confidently, as his friend, in a half-dressed condi- . 


tion, came stealing out through the woodshed. “It will 
make us both as rich as nabobs, and so famous that I shall 
probably be President of the va States and’ you Sec- 
retary of State.”’ 

rather be Chal of the Army,” said 
Elmer, after a moment’s reflection. . 

“All right,” replied Parmly. ‘You shall be anything 
y= choose, if you will only help me carry out this great 
plan.’ 

‘What is it?” queried Elmer, with no little curiosity. 
He had never seen Parmly quite so, excited and so con- 
fident. Perhaps there might be something in this new 
scheme, after all. 

“‘Come out behind the barn and I'll tell you all about 
it,” replied Parmly. Having reached this favorite retreat 
of boys for all purposes, warlike or peaceful, they sat down, 
and Parmly unfolded his plan, not forgetting to tell how it 
first came to him in a dream, and therefore must be provi- 
dential. 

“It does look as if there might be something in that,” 
_ said Elmer. Having been deceived so many times. it was 
but natural that Elmer should be rather skeptical, and it 
really meant a good deal for him to admit that there mzght 
be something in his companion’s scheme. 

‘“‘T don’t think you are very enthusiastic about it,” said 
Parmly, in a disappointed tone. 

“Well,” replicd Elmer, sententiously, ‘ it won't do to 
crow before one’s chickens are hatched. But [’ll help you 
with this plan. It will be fun trying it, anyway.”’ 

“Oh my, won’t it!” exclaimed Parmly. ‘Just think 
how we shall feel, when we get our magnet rigged up in 
front of my boat and go skimming over the water, wih 
nothing to do but just lie back and see the magnet draw !” 

Elmer admitted that it would be fine—if the magnet 
drew. ‘‘ But we must study up this subject,” he added. 
‘To begin with, we must find out what a magnet is, and 
how to make one.” 

‘“‘That’s the talk!” exclaimed Parmly. “ You always 
were a practical kind of fellow, Elmer. I don’t know how 
I should have managed all my schemes if it hadn’t been 
for you.” 

“That isn’t saying much for me,” replied Elmer, dryly. 
But Parmly was so busy with his own thoughts that he did 
not notice the remark. 

‘“‘ Have your folks got an encyclopzdia ?” he asked. 

“Yes, we have,” replied Elmer—‘‘about a dozen of 
them, one for every two or three letters of the alphabet.” 

Good !” exclaimed Parmly. ‘‘To-morrow’s Saturday, 
and we’ll spend all day studying the subject of magnetism.” 

Luckily for the boys, Saturday was a rainy day, so that 
their unusual devotion to the library aroused no suspicion. 
Thanks to a very clear and simple article in the encyclo- 
peedia, they picked up a good deal of information about 
magnetism during the day, and it would have been quite 
amusing to listen to their learned discussion as they went 
up to Elmer’s room, after tea, to talk over their plan. 

ba Of course we must make a permanent magnet,”’ said 
Elmer. 
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boat was kept. 


. Yes, an electro-magnet will be the thing,” replied 
Parmly. ‘ We’ll wind a coil of wire around a large steel . 
bar, and then take papa’s battery and pass a current of 
electricity through it. That will give us the strongest kind 
of a magnet, and a permanent one too. Then if we put 
about forty pounds of old iron in the bow of the boat, and 
rig some sort of contrivance for suspending the magnet in 
front, don’t you see that it will draw us right along? The 
only question will be, how to regulate our speed and stop 
when we want to.” 

‘‘We must have some way of swinging the magnet into 
the boat when we want to stop,” said Elmer. 

‘“‘ But wouldn’t the iron get hold of it then, so we couldn’t _ 
ever pull ’em apart?” objected Parmly. 

‘‘ Not if we are careful,” said Elmer. ‘‘ The iron must 
be well tied down, and we must keep the magnet pretty 
well up in the air. ” 

The boys worked secretly, and therefore slowly. Their 
greatest difficulty was overcome when they had secured a 
steel bar of the right size and thoroughly magnetized it. 
with Dr. Brown’s electric battery—and all, as they sup- 
posed, without suspicion or discovery. The “rigging ” 
was of Elmer’s invention; for Elmer, though not so brill- 
iantly imaginative as Parmly, was a good deal more practi- 
cally inventive. He used to say to Parmly sometimes, 
‘* Well, Parmly, you furnish the powder, and I’ll make the 
rocket.”’ And it was generally the powder’s fault that the 
rocket didn’t go up. 

Elmer’s invention was a framework of oak, so rigged 
with pulleys and hinges that the magnetized steel bar could 
be easily slid backward and forward in front of the boat 


or turned at any side angle, thus, according to the boys’ 


philosophy, increasing or diminishing the speed of the boat, 
and changing its direction at will. Then there was a 
socket-joint by which the whole framework could be swung 
around into the boat, and the motive power at once neu- 
tralized by being exer ted ina vertical, instead of horizontal, 
direction. All this philosophy the ‘boys studied out with 
the utmost care, and when everything had been constructed 
according to their plans, it seemed impossible that the 
wonderful new machine should fail to work. 

At last the momentous day arrived when they were to 
test their contrivance. The framework and magnet had 
been carried down to the boat-house the night before. 
Saturday morning, before sunrise, the boys hastened down 
to the little bay behind Dr. Brown’s house, where Parmly’s 
They launched the boat, tied a Jine from 
its stern to a ring in the boat-house, and then, their 
hands trembling with eagerness, set the oak framework in 
its socket, and swung the magnet out in front of the boat. 
Lastly, they put a sack containing fifty pounds of old iron 
into the bow. Parmly took his place at the tiller. “My! 
how she strains !” he cried, looking at the taut rope. ‘All 
ready now, Elmer. Cast off! Hoor—” 

The boat merely drifted sidewise with the breeze, Parm- 
ly’s shout of exultation died on his lips. Elmer's face 
was as blank as a sheet of composition-paper in vacation- 
time. 

‘‘ Ha, ha, ha!’ laughed a voice from the bank. It was 
Dr. Brown. He had discovered the boys’ secret some 
time before, but had concluded to keep quiet and Jet affairs 
take their course, knowing that a lesson thoroughly learned 
by experience is the best way to fix either facts or prin- 
ciples in a boy’s mind. 

Again the doctor held his sides and bent nearly double 
at the ludicrous sight the boys presented, sitting discon- 
solately behind the machine that wouldn t work. 

‘Oh, papa!” cried Parmly, with flaming cheeks. ‘‘ What 
is the matter?” 

‘Eh ?—with me?” queried the doctor, between explo- 
sions. 

‘Oh, no, sir! With the machine !” 

” Just this, my boy,” replied Dr. Brown, briefly : 
and reaction are equal.” 

‘Ts that all!’ exclaimed Parmly, in a tone of skeptical 
disappointment. And it was not until the boys came to 
study physics that they thoroughly understood why it was 
enough. 
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The Nursery 
‘By L. E. Chitfenden| 
The baby stars were laughing — 
I saw their twinkling eyes— 


When wind blew out their candles. 
It took |them by surprise. 


There came a mournful patter ~~ 
Against my window-pane— 

Those children, dear, were crying, 
Though grown folks called it rain. 


The lady moon came running— 
She brought the brightest Jight—- 

And sharply scolded naughty wind, 
Then kissed her flock good-night. 


& 
New Games 


Have you heard of the new party? It is 
called a spider party. The invitations have a 
spider in his web in the corner. At the house 
of the little hostess webs are woven; some- 
times there is a spider in every web, but some- 
times there are empty spools, a great many of 
them. The hostess gives each little guest a 
spool, and you begin unwinding the spool. 


_ The web goes around table-legs and under 


sofas and over book-cases, but you have to 
follow it, winding all the time, so that the 
thread will not tangle; and at the end the little 
hostess has tied a present; it may be a toy 
spider, with his wire legs shaking, or it may be 
a pretty box, or a doll, or a top. 

It is great fun to follow the web wherever it 
leads and wonder what lies hidden at the end. 

In Germany they make what they call a 
wonder-ball. Tiny presents are bought or 
made, and one makes the center of a ball of 
yarn or worsted. The yarn or worsted is 
wound off, and the tiny presents are wound 
into the ball. Then the ball is given as a pres- 
ent. Everybody in Germany knits. The re- 
ceiver of the ball begins to knit, and as the 
yarn is used from the ball the little presents 
drop out. How industrious some little girls 
would become if they were to receive one of 


these wonder-balls ! 


When I was alittle girl, my grandfather paid 
me one dollar for knitting a stocking. I never 
knit the mate, but I am certain that if some 
one had given me a wonder-ball I should have 


knit many stockings. It must seem as if the — 
fairies had come back, to have a present fall 
into your lap as you work. 


Another game that is giving much pleasure 
this winter is called “ Mounting the Camel in 
Cairo Street.” 

A camel is cut from dark cloth and pinned 
or a large piece of wrapping-paper or a sheet ; 
then a man made of a piece of cloth must be 


_put in the saddle of the camel while the player 


is blindfolded. 

This. is something like the donkey game we 
have played so'long. 

It can be varied in many ways: by trying 
to put a bonnet on a doll’s head, or mounting 
a boy on a bicycle, or pinning spectacles on 
an old gentleman’s nose, or putting a baby in 
a nurse’s arms. 

There is a game that affords a good deal of 
amusement. 

On an easel mount an animal to be drawn 
by each member of the company while he or 
she is blindfolded. A pig. produces the fun- 
niest pictures. The pictures, with each per- 
son’s name on the card, can be pinned ona cur- 
tain and prizes awarded by the judges. 


& 
Sharp Eyes 


It is wise to cultivate the eyes, make them 
see. You think you see well, but if you begin 
to try to see, you will be surprised at the 
wonderful discoveries you will make. I know 
a little girl who, when she goesinto the woods, 
sees a great many things no one else sees 
until she calls their attention to them. Beau- 
tiful bits of moss, unknown tiny flowers, stones 
with mosses on them, spider-webs, even leaves 
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For the Little People 


with strings defacing them, this small girl to useit; they believe it has the power to bring 


sees. You are busy every: minute when in. 


the woods with her, she sees so many new 
things. 

A boy named Philip went into the woods 
gunning. As he walked along, he saw the mark 
of claws on a dead tree. Hecut the tree down, 
thinking he would find a wildcat, and found 
the trunk of the tree filled with wild honey. 
He ran home to his mother, and told her 
what he had found. They got a cart and 
drove back to the tree. It contained four 
hundred pounds of honey. That boy must 
have been glad that he had learned to use his 


eyes. 


Something New 


There’s something new at our house; I’m 
s’prised you didn’t know it. 

It makes papa awful proud, although he hates 
to show it. 

The thing is not so very big, but money couldn’t 


buy it; 
If any fellow thinks it could, I’d like to see him 
try it. 


It’s half a dozen things at once<a dove, a love, 
a flower; 

Mamma calls ita kundred names, and new ones 
every hour; 

It is a little music-box, with tunes for every 
minute ; 

You haven’t got one at your house, and so you 
are not in it.. 


It puckers up its wee, wee mouth, as if it meant 
to whistle; 

A gold-mine weighed against it then were 
lighter than a thistle ; 

Papa said so the other night; I thought it 
sounded splendid, 

And said it to myself until I fell asleep and 
ended. 


Of course you’ve guessed it by this time, our 
gift that came from heaven— 

Mamma declared the darling thing was by the 
angels given ; 

But then some folks are very slow, and some 
are stupid; maybe 

I ought to say, right straight and plain, come 
home and see our baby ! 

—Chicago Tribune. 


He Pays His Way 


Everybody has heard of the great St. Ber- 
nard dogs who in the Alps have saved so 
many travelers who have fallen exhausted in 
the snow,'and of the great Newfoundland 
dogs who save people from drowning; of 
dogs who bark when they have discovered a 
fire, unti] they alarm the people in the house; 
of dogs that have killed poisonous snakes to 
save some. one they love; of dogs who will 
carry baskets in their mouths, and of dogs 
who will go on errands. But I do not believe 
you have ever heard of a dog who would carry 
his mistress’s dress in his mouth over muddy 
places in the strect. There is such a little 
dog in London. He goes shopping and call- 
ing with his mistress, and she pays no atten- 
tion to her dress; the little dog trots behind 
her with the hem in his mouth. He never 
lets it touch the ground. 


A Toy 

Any toy that makes a noise is enjoyed by 
boys. The rhombus, or bull-roarer, is made, 
the New York “Times ” says, by boring a hole 
in a piece of wood eight inches long, two inches 
wide, and one-half inch thick. The edges are 
beveled and the surface convex. A string 
two to three feet long is passed through the 
hole. The wood is whirled by this string, and 
the sound is like that of a roar, but dull. This 
toy has been found allover the world. Among 
the ancients it was supposed that the whirling 
of this toy brought the wind. The Kaffirs of 
Africa use it, but will not permit their children 


the wind. 


A Queer Document 


A will, as doubtless you have often heard, 
is a paper in which a person states what is 
to be done with his property when he dies. 
Sometimes men who have property prefer that 
the law should decide how that property 
should be divided. In Florida a man wrote 
his will on a pine board at the side of his bed: 
‘Mrs. Arnold, God bless her! shall have all 
I have,” and signed it. All wills have to be 
filed in the probate cffice, and the people in 
that office are greatly disturbed as to what 
they shall do with this pine plank. 

A Suggestion for a Happy New Year 


«‘ Suppose we think little about number one, 
Suppose we a// help some one else to have 
fun; 
Suppose we ne’er speak of the faults of a 
friend ; 
Suppose we are ready our own to amend ; 
Suppose we laugh with, and not at, other folk, 
And never /urt any one ‘just for the joke;’ 
Suppose we hide trouble, and show only 
cheer— 
’lis likely we’// have quite a Happy New 
Year !"— St. Nicholas. 


Boys 


A boy in Maine, aged thirteen years, was 
going to the pasture after the cows one aftet- 
noon recently, carrying his gun loaded for par- 
tridge-shooting. On his way he saw a deer, 
the first deer he had ever seen alive. He 
raised his gun and killed it. Another Maine 
boy has had a different kind of success. He, 
and his brother, aged nine years, have dug a 
well nine feet deep and stoned it themselves. 
The well is a success in every way. They 
carted the stones that they used in the well 
half a mile. | 

He Wished He Had Not 


A boy in an office discovered an apple in a 
bag on a desk. He asked if anybody owned 
the apple, and no one claimed it. e called 
another boy to look in the bag, and then they 
ate the apple together. The first boy put a 
piece of coal in the bag and left it. In afew 
minutes the cashier came in, looked round for 
the bag, and handed it to the boy, saying: 
“ Here is an apple I kept for you.” The bo 
took the bag, knowing it had in it only a piece 
of coal. = 


He Told 


The teacher told the class to make the 
numerals from 1 to 12. The class went to 


work, and one little boy got through very 


quickly. The teacher praised him for getting 
through his lesson so well. He looked frankly 
at her and said, “ Yes ’m, I copied them from 
the face of the clock ; the rest did not.” 
A Private Menagerie 


In New Hampshire there is a great game 
farm, said to be the greatest in the country. 
On it are found Wyoming elk, antelope, wild 
boars, buffaloes, reindeer, Rocky Mountain 
sheep, and European red deer. The owner 
does not allow these animals to be killed. 


Cannot Live Without Air 


You often see it stated that toads are found 
alive in the center of logs of wood, and in 
stones. Some scientists have been making ex- 
periments and they find that a toad cannot live 
without air any more than a human being. 


She Had Heard 
A little girl was writing her geogtaphy les- 
son on the Arctic Ocean. Among other things 
she said: “The Arctic Ocean is used prin- 
cipally for purposes of exploration.” 
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The Religious World 


The year 1894 was not remarkable for any 
very great advance, and it witnessed no 
revolution in the religious world. If we were 
to sdesinigh to specify the three lines along which there has been 
most evident progress, we should name: (1) The matter of the 
unification of Christendom; (2) the steps which have been 
taken toward a truly rational theology; and (3) the appli- 
cation of the teaching of Christ to the problems of modern 
society. Nocareful student of the religious life of Christendom 
can have failed to observe the greatly increased interest in the 
subject of Christian and Church union. It has been much 
stimulated by the Grindelwald Conferences, whose proceedings 
have been published in the “ Review of the Churches ;” it has 
been greatly advanced by the attitude of the Pope toward this 
subject, and in a lesser degree by the appearance of the declara- 
tion miade by the Congregational Association of New Jersey. 
It may be thought by some that no real progress has been made, 
but the fact that interest in the subject is so widespread, and 
that dissatisfaction with our present divided Christendom is so 
general and evident, is itself a very significant sign. The era 
of discussion must precede the era of action, and, following the 
present general interest in the subject, a period of real advance 
may be confidently expected. In the field of theology a very 
significant movement is in progress. The Rev. John Watson, of 
the Sefton Park Presbyterian Church in Liverpool, has called 
attention to it in his recent address before the Presbyterian 
_ College of London on “ The Coming Revival of Dogma.” In 
one sense the phrasing of that title is misleading, for we are not 
witnessing a revival of old dogmas, but only arecognition of the 
value of theological science, and a “ return to Christ” asthe source 
_ and fountain of the most reliable knowledge on this subject. 
It can no longer be said that the masses of the people are not 
interested in theology. They are interested in no other subject 
so much, except sociology. The wide sale of such books as 
Principal Fairbairn’s “Christ in Modern Theology ” and such 
series of essays as “Lux Mundi” and “ Faith and Criticism,” 
and, still more, the eagerness with which all classes read the 
occasional utterances of thinkers whom they can trust, shows 
the trend of modern thought. There is a distinct revival of 
interest in theology as a science. When we come to the appli- 
cation of Christianity to human society, the facts are almost too 
evident to need mention. Both in this country and Europe there 
has been an immense advance. In no respects is this more evi- 
dent than in the growth of. social settlements and of institutional 
churches. The former work directly on society, and the latter 
do so indirectly. Among institutional churches none are more 
worthy of study than the Berkeley Temple in Boston, the Taber- 
nacle in Jersey City, St..George’s and the Judson Memorial in 
New York, and the Pilgrim Church in Cleveland. Another 
fact of almost equal significance is the place now accorded to 
sociology in colleges and theological seminaries. No seminary 
is regarded as properly equipped without such a professorship. 
While there has been no striking movement and no revolution 
in the religious world during the past year, it may be truthfully 
said that few years have witnessed more manifest and healthy 
growth along the lines of catholic unity, of rational theology, and 
the application of the teachings of Christ to human society. 


The Year 1894 


After several years of isolation from the 
Roman Church, Dr. Edward McGlynn is once 
more fully back in the fold. On Christmas 
morning he celebrated mass and preached to enormous throngs 
of people. It is now positively stated that he has become 
entirely reconciled to Archbishop Corrigan, and that he will 
soon be given a church. Some reports say that he is to go to 
Newburg, N. Y., others to Newark, N. J., and still another 
report is that he is to be appointed Professor of Theology in the 
Roman Catholic University in Washington. It was particularly 
noted by those who listened to Dr. McGlynn on Christmas Day 
that he said nothing which could be construed as a retraction of 
any of his previous statements. What does it all mean? Has 
Dr. McGlynn grown tired of his seeming antagonism to the 


Dr. McGlynn 
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Roman Church, and is he now willing to stifle his convictions? 
or has the Church itself come to recognize that it must be broad 
enough to include all classes of thinkers? Itis really somewhat 
difficult for one outside to answer this question. Of one thing, 
however, we are sure: Dr. McGlynn, if he consents to be other 
than he has been during the past few years, will lose far more 
in influence than ‘he will gain in restfulness and ease. He has 
been a great -leader of opinion. If ‘he is equally outspoken, if 
he continues to allow his humanity to assert itself and makes 
his Churchmanship secondary, he may exercise as wide an influ- 
ence within the Church as without. 


The People’s Institute of Chicago, of 
which Bishop Samuel Fallows, of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church, is Presi- 


The People’s Institute, 
Chicago 


dent, and the Rev. William G. Clarke Secretary, is one of the many 


institutions which in the near future will make it impossible for 
any one to call Chicago what John Burns recently called it, 
‘a pocket edition of hell.” - The new building of this Institute, 
which contains an audience-room second in size only to the 
Auditorium, has already been crowded many times. It was 
dedicated on Thanksgiving Day. It is a sort of combination — 
of a great institution of learning and a people’s church. The 
largest audiences which have ever attended University Exten- 
sion lectures have there been gathered: Concerts, public de- 
bates, lectures, are regularly given to enthusiastic throngs of 
people. The uniform price of tickets has been six for one dol- 
lar. The object of this Institute is to reach not only the work- 
ingmen, but their families, with such influences as,will uplift 
and ennoble their lives. Bishop Fallows, whose devotion and 
lofty character are well known throughout the country, in the 
course of his address at the dedication spoke as follows, and 
his words concisely and clearly state the object and aims of the 
People’s Institute. He said: 

In the name of the fathers and mothers, of the boys and girls, of the young 
men and women, of the citizens of Chicago in general, of all creeds and condi- 
tions, and of the great West Side in particular, I dedicate this spacious build- 
ing to the high purposes intended in its construction—to the cause of educa- 
tion, of sociability, of helpful recreation, of fraternity, of family welfare, of 
patriotism, of good citizenship, of philanthropy, of the world-wide religion 
of Jesus Christ ; and may the favor of the people continue to be given it, and 
the gracious blessing of Almighty God ever rest upon it. Amen. 

Pleasing reports reach us of sea- - 
Times of Refreshing sons of revival in various parts of our 
country. First must be mentioned the 
meetings conducted by the Rev. B. Fay Mills. Mr. Mills has 
nominally retired from evangelistic work for a year, but his 
church has granted him the privilege of using three months of 
his time in such service. The spirit of the evangelist is in him, 
and he would not be content not to continue his work in that 
direction. At Manchester, N. H., at Yonkers, and elsewhere, 
great crowds have listened to his preaching, and great blessings 
have followed. Similar reports come from Lowell, Mass., where 
Mr. Moody has been conducting a series of meetings with much 
of his old-time power. In Indianapolis Dr. Chapman has been 
very successful, and large results are expected; while‘at Water- 
town, N. Y., under the leadership of the Rev. Mr. Pierson, a 
season of great spiritual quickening and ingathering is reported. 
These are only a few of the more prominent meetings mention 
of which has come under our observation. So far as we are 
able to discern, even more than last year there are signs of spir- 
itual revival in many parts of our country. As the financial de- 
pression seems to be passing, the churches are growing in spiritual 
power, and the ingathering of new members and increase in the 
income of benevolent societies bear witness to the vitality of this 
movement. 
St. Paul and Minneapolis are remarkable 
In the Twin Cities cities in many ways. They are great cen- 
ters of industrial and commercial enter- 
prise, and also centers of spiritual activity. Few churches in the 
country are stronger than some of those in these stirring towns of 
the Northwest, and few ministers are more prominent than many 
who are there leading the Christian forces. Among those more 
prominent in Minneapolis we notice the names of the Rev. 
Pleasant Hunter, who ministers to great audiences in the West 
minster Presbyterian Church, one of the largest of the denom- 
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ination in the country; the Rev. Dr. G. H. Wells, of the Plym- 
outh Congregational Church, one. of the strongest of any 
denomination in the city or the land; the Rev. Wayland Hoyt, 
D.D., who is known, both East and West as a leader among the 
Baptists; the Rev. H. M. Simmons, .who is one of the brightest 
of Unitarians; the Rev. George R. Merrill, who, after an honored 
service in the East, went West; and President Cyrus Northrup, 
of the University of Minnesota, who, although a layman, is not 
infrequently heard in the various pulpits. If now we turn to 
St. Paul, we find there such men as the Rev. J. P. Egbert, D.D.., 
a son-in-law, we believe, of the late Dr. Deems; the Rev. E. P. 
Ingersoll, D.D., so well knowri for his long and noble service in 
Brooklyn ;the Rev. S. G. Smith, pastor of the great People’s 
Church; and Archbishop Ireland, who is universally regarded, 
outside his own Church, as the strongest and most aggressive of 
all the Roman Catholic prelates in this country. In’this list we 
é Have mentioned only those whose names are most familiar to 
| us; without doubt others are more familiar to other persons ; 
but those mentioned show that these cities are sure to exert in 
the future a great influence on the religious life of our Nation. 
In Minneapolis, we believe, are the strongest Swedish churches 
_ in the country. One of them is said to seat not far from three 
i} thousand people. A Japanese is reported to have returned to 
af his native land and told his people that the Christian Church in 
oy the United States is retrograding. If the report as to what he 
said is correct, it is evident that he traveled very little, and used 
his eyes to little advantage. In no State of the United States 
i is this true, from Maine to Minnesota and from New York to 
| California. The churches are to-day more aggressive and con- 
| secrated than they have ever been; and we doubt if in any cities, 
East or West, they are more aggressive or vitally spiritual than 
in the Twin Cities of the N orthwest} 
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Archbishop Ryan *chbishop Ryan has recently delivered 


lecture in Philadelphia on Agnosticism. 


Agnosticism 
ii both because of the address and from the 


fact that on the platform with the Roman prelate there were 
two Methodist Bishops and several other distinguished Protes- 
tants. Such gatherings and such fellowship do much to bring 
4 about a kindlier feeling between Romanists and Protestants. 
We quote the following from the report-in the “ Evangelist ” of 
Archbishop Ryan’s address: 


I do not believe that any enlightened members of any Protestant denomi- 
nation maintain that the members of other denominations or the members of 
the Catholic Church shall be excluded from salvation simply because they 
belong to such organizations. I am quite certain that the Catholic Church 

| . does not exclude Jews, Gentiles, and Protestants from salvation. She leaves 
i such judgment to Almighty God, who alone knows each individual soul and 
é can alone judge of its merits or demerits. This is but one of the many misun- 
4 derstandings of Catholic doctrine. What we want, above all things, is a more 
thorough knowledge of one another and of our rea! principles, and this reproach 
of our indifferences as a cause of Agnosticism must lose much of its force. 
; why should there not be Christian union? How much have we] not in com- 
mon! Belief in God and his providence,gelief in future rewards and punish- 
rs ‘ments, and, above all, above all, belief and hope and love in the great unitive 
i power of the world—Jesus Christ. 


A '* Yes, Archbishop Ryan is right. ‘“ What we want, above all 
things, is a more thorough knowledge of one another and of our 
real principles.” 


The “ Examiner ”—which, by the way, © 


| A Baptist Conundrum is one of the best denominational 
\ “ papers that come to our table—pro- 
| pounds a conundrum which it entitles “A Nut for Southern 
Teeth,” which we think will interest our readers. It seems that 

there is a feeling among the Baptists of the North that their 

brethren of the South are hyper-orthodox and disposed to 

arrogate to themselves the privilege of censorship over those at 

the North. Now the opportunlty is offered of calling the South- 

ern Baptists to account. The occasion is the following: It 

seems that the Rev. G. W. Greene, a missiunary of the Southern 

Baptist Convention in China, “has issued an address to Baptist 

‘missionaries in China in which he advocates the acceptance of a 

‘neutral’ word for the translation of dapf¢zzo and its cognates, in 

order that there may be unity ” among Christians on the mission 

field. 


sions on the part of Baptists,’ but he does not ‘ believe that we 
shall thereby sacrifice any principle.’” The conundrum is this: 
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The occasion was somewhat memorable, 


But 


“He admits that ‘such a course involves large conces- 
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Do the Southern Baptists approve Mr. Greene’s course? ‘Do 
they agree with him that to concede this matter of a faithful 
version of the Scriptures is to make no sacrifice of principle ?”’ 
Of course we shall not venture to offer any answer to these 
questions. It will be enough for us to quote one other sentence 
from our contemporary: “ From the beginning Baptists have 
been a unit, at home and abroad, in their advocacy of the prin- 
ciple that we must faithfully translate every word of the original 
into the nearest corresponding word in the vernacular, trans- 
literatins from the Hebrew or Greek only when no suitable, 
word could be found.” In accordance with that principle we 
suppose they would speak of John the Immerser instead of John 
the Baptist; and the real point of the conundrum, then, is this: 
What will Southern Baptists do with a missionary in China” 
who, in the interests of Christian union, and that an undivided 
front may be presented to heathenism, presumes to translate his 


_ New Testament so as to make it read John the Baptist instead 


of John the Immerser? We shall await the response from the 
South with much interest—not to say suspense. 


The appointment of Charles Gore to 
a Canonry at Westminster is an event 
of more than common importance in 
the ecclesiastical world. Mr. Gore was for a time Master of Pusey 
House at Oxford, which is practically a theological school of 
the High Church order. He was one of the authors of “ Lux 
Mundi,” and his essay on the higher criticism attracted more 
attention than any other in the collection. Mr. Gore is a curi- 
ous combination of a High Churchman and a Broad Churchman. 
Concerning him the “ Guardian” editorially says: “He enjoys 
at this moment a wider influence than any clergyman in the 
Church of England, and that influence is greatest with the class 
which needs it most—those young men of whom Canon Scott- 
Holland speaks so eloquently and sympathetically in his contri- 
bution to Dean Church’s ‘ Life and Letters.’ Moreover, if there 
be any section of this class rather than another for which noth- 
ing is at present done, it is the educated young men of fashion- 
able London, and, in our judgment, it is these above all that Mr. 
Gore is fitted to reach, and will, as we trust, find, or make, 
opportunities of reaching.” That is high praise, but probably 
none too high. The man who proves himself able to do that 
work will earn the gratitude of the whole Church of Christ. 


Charles Gore 
Canon of Westminster 


The “ Guardian ” (London) of December 12 
contains a letter from Oxford University with 
the following announcement : ; 


Another: School 
of Theology at 


Oxford 
It is proposed by the Faculty of Theology at Oxford 
to arrange courses cf lectures in theological subjects for clergy of the Church 
of England to be given there during the long vacation of 1895. The arrange- 
ments will correspond for the most part with those made 1n connection with 
the meetings held at Oxford in 1893, and at Cambridge in 1894. The date fixed 
for the gathering is July 15-27, but complete courses of lectures will be given in 
each week for those who are unable to remain the wholetime. It is particularly 
requested that those who are interested will do everything possible to make 
known the existence of this gathering, in order that it may be ascertained 
whether it is desirable to continue them annually, or at longer intervals. Any 
one wishing for further information is requested to write to the Rev. Ll. J. M. 
Bebb, Brasenose College, Oxford, who will send full details as soon as they are 
complete (which will probably not be before February, 1895), and will gladly 
send notices to any who will distribute them. 


We do not know whether these lectures were started as a result 
of the Mansfield College Summer School of Theology, but if 
they were they only show that the Anglican Church is not 
ashamed to borrow a good idea even from Nonconformists. 
According to our own recollection of the lectures delivered at 
Oxford ten years ago, such a school is sadly needed, and unless 
different Jectures are delivered there now it would be a great 


gain if the lectures were all delivered by such men as have ap- 


peared in the Mansfield Summer Courses. If the work in the- 
ology at Oxford in 1884 wasa good sample of the usual instruc- 
tion in theology in that University, we should think that the 
class-rooms of Dr. Fairbairn would be thronged by the sons of 
Churchmen anxious to get a little theological meat ; most other 
instruction which we heard there was milk—of a poor quality. 


If you would be pungent, be brief; for it is with words as 


with sunbeams—the more they are condensed the deeper they 
burn.— Southey. 
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Books and Authors 


Bishop Brooks’s “* Essays and Addresses ” * 


It has been reserved for the representatives of Phillips 
Brooks to do as a service to his memory that which he could 
not do himself. One of his brothers has brought together in 
a single volume the various essays and addresses prepared 
by him for occasions outside of the pulpit. He was too 
busy to undertake this task while living, and he did not 
put upon these occasional efforts the value which they had 
in point of fact. Taken together, they constitute an 
important witness to his thought as a man among men, 
They show him to be a comprehensive writer and thinker 
on the great subjects of common life; they also present 
his thought on important historical subjects, and upon sev- 
eral persons whom he knew intimately, and upon numerous 
subjects in which he took a deep interest. They extend 
from the year 1858 to 1892, and constitute a body of com- 
ment upon nearly all the subjects which present themselves 
to thoughtful men in the discharge of the duties of com- 
mon life. Bishop Brooks was so exclusively known as a 
preacher that his literary and occasional contributions were 
overlooked during his life. They did not seem to be as 
important as they have appéared to be since his voice 
became silent and they could be brought together as a 
witness to the range and variety of his comment upon what 
interested him outside of the pulpit: They will give a 
larger, stronger, and wider appreciation of him than‘that 
which grew out of his work in Trinity pulpit. He was so 
strong a man that he could have succeeded in any one of 
half a dozen callings, and it is the evidence of this varied 
power that constitutes the charm of the present volume. 
He here shows an ability to treat church history from an 
impartial and right point of view. He indicates what he 
could have done if he had confined himself to literature. 
His general addresses on education, the Puritans, and 
questions of capital and labor, indicate that he had 
thought carefully and deeply upon all these matters. In 
each of these departments he writes like a master of his 
subject, and there is a fullness of thought, a breadth of 
treatment, and a wealth of expression which indicate the 
strong and ready man at every point. It has been said 
that these collected essays present contradictory and incon- 
sistent views, and that they express sentiments which, if 
previously printed, might have prevented Dr. Brooks from 
becoming a bishop. The aim of this statement is to show 
that they contain what a bishop of the Episcopal Church 
ought not to say. Most of these papers were in existence, 
and some of them published, before he became a bishop, 
and whatever can be said against them now could have 
been said against them then. They are honest and true 
expressions of his convictions, in which he had nothing to 
conceal and nothing to apologize for. It is simply carp- 
ing criticism to pick and find inconsistencies in them. 
They stand as the unrevised work of a leader of thought, 
and it is unfair to hold him responsible for every expression 
which he might have toned down had these papers 
received his final revision. 

The religious essays here brought together vary greatly 
in importance and value, but there is a certain uniformity 
of statement in them which indicates his prevailing views 
oftruth. Asin Dr. Brooks’s sermons, in every one of these 
essays and papers one comes across unexpected and notable 
things. It will not do to say that one is better than the 
other. Each one is rich and strong by itself. It indicates 
_ that whenever he wrote or spoke he put his whole mird 

into what he said. ‘There are few evidences of argument 
in these papers. The commoner method with him is to 
state a proposition in such a luminous form that it needs 
no argument. One can obtain a tolerably clear impression 
of his theology from these religious essays, but it is never 
. stated in a special form. It is a growth out of his treat- 
ment of a subject rather than a special expression of 
dogma. The essay on “ A Century of Church Growth in 

1 Bssay vs and Addresses, Religious, Literary, and Social. Bv Phillips 


Brooks, Late Bishop of Massachusetts. Edited by the Rev. John Cotton 
Brooks. sa P. Dutton & Co., New York.) 
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Boston,” and the address at King’s Chapel in 1886, are 
good instances of his power of dealing with critical and 
historical subjects. In neither of these contributions is 
there the slightest expression that would give pain to peo- 
ple who do not agree with him, and yet there is no com-: 
promise of the truth which he himself held. In his literary 
and social papers there is the same breadth and strength 
of treatment. The essays on Dean Stanley, on Milton as 
an educator, on biography, and on literature and life are 
each perfect in their way, and convey true and right im- 
pressions. The address on ‘“‘The Boston Latin School” 
is the most graphic and satisfactory account of it that has 
ever been published ; and it will be hard to find anywhere, 
outside of this volume, more pregnant and far-reaching 
statements concerning the whole work of education. Bishop 
Brooks does not speak in a sententious manner, but what 
he says is so vivified by the imagination that it expresses 
truth in its most luminous form. The study of each of © 
these papers shows that his work was always carefully 
done, not due to the inspiration of the moment, but the 
careful result of elaboration in his own mihd. It was 
evidently his gift that he could bring all his powers into 
play whenever he made an address or wrote an essay or a 
sermon; and the impression made by a careful reading “of 
this volum2 is that it is the best witness to his remarkable 
and varied gifts that has yet been given tothe world. His 
sermons have their own qualities and were always couched 
in a literary form, but in these contributions the form is 
always perfect, and it adds greatly to the value of his 
thought. His brother, in collecting these essays and 
addresses, has done a substantial service. 


\ 
Novels and Tales 


The artistic defect in Phzlip and His Wife, by Margaret Deland 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston), is that it is too much prologue 
and too little drama. The last third.of the volume is dramatic, 
and some scenes are finely conceived and strongly executed. In 
her portrayal of the experience of Roger Carey, Mrs. Deland 
shows a dramatic perception of masculine passion—an appre- 
hension of man’s strength and frailty—not to be expected in 
woman. But the first two-thirds of the volume is little more than 
preparation for the last third. Itdrags, and gives the impression 
of being long-drawn-out. It possesses neither that movement 
and incident nor that intensity of passion one or the other of 
which is necessary to dramatic interest, nor that subtle analysis 
of human character which in such a story as “ Middlemarch ” 
arouses the psychological interest of the reader. The story is 
distinctly an ethical one. It deals with the perplexing problem 
of marriage and divorce. Mrs. Deland presents the complexity 
of the problem with great force. She puts into the mouth of 
Philip a very effective presentation of the ethical argument 


_ for divorce wherever the husband and wife prove to be hope- 


lessly, or as they think hopelessly, incompatible and at variance. 
And she furnishes effective answer to these arguments; she 
shows that, even in their highest and most plausible form, they 
rest on the ‘subtle and even spiritual selfishness which knows 
not how to lay down one’s own life for the life of another who 
is unworthy and who does not and will not appreciate the sacri- 
fice. The story is a sad one, and comes to no definite conclu- 
sion; we can even conceive that the reader may doubt as to its 
ethical conclusion, though that seems clear enough to us. It 
is relieved by some touches of humor and by some pleasant | 
characters, though by none who are both wisely and nobly 


heroic. 


Any story which bears the name of Anthony Hope instantly 
suggests “‘ The Prisoner of Zenda.” It is not fair, perhaps, to 
compare his later novel, Zhe God in the Car (D. Appleton 
& Co., New York), with the earlier work, but the compari-— 
son is, in a way, inevitable. The earlier story was a capital 
piece of story-telling. Its literary merits were not great, and it 
had serious faults, but the story was told with a kind of breath- 
less eagerness which was very engaging. “The God in the 
Car” is a novel of an entirely different character. It portrays 
one of those energetic, masterful, and rather unscrupulous 
Englishmen who make their fortunes in the distant colonies, 
and who broaden the foundations of the Empire, sometimes 
without the consent of the Government. Thestoryisratherhard . 
in tone, and the subject is disagreeable. Two still later stories 
from the same hand, 7he /nudiscretion of a Duchess and The 
Dolly Dialogues (Henry Holt & Co., New York), are extremely 
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clever. The novelist skates on very thin ‘ice in several places 
in each story, but saves himself by his dexterity. 


It is a long time since a more charming story has come from 


the press than Mr. Crockett’s 4 Lilac Sunbonnet. It is en- 
tirely different from “ The Raiders,” but it has the same fresh- 
ness of feeling, dramatic quality, and imaginative inventiveness. 


‘It is a downright old-fashioned love story, with many idyllic 


touches, with. a great deal of innocent passion, and with the 
proper infusion of obstacle, deferment, and uncertainty.. The 
blue of the heather and the breath of the hills are in the story, 
which is suffused with health from cover to cover. There is 
also a delightful vein of humor—humor so good as to justify of 
itself Mr. Crockett’s right to a position among the new group of 


' Scotch writers who are so rapidly coming to the front. Mr. 


Crockett has evidently a very receptive and sensitive mind. In 
this story, as in « The Raiders,” there are some signs of uncon- 
scious imitation. Mr. Crockett has not yet worked out his own 
style, but his ease, his versatility, his inventiveness, and his 
force are sufficient assurance of his ultimate success. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York.) 

The Play-Actress, also by Mr. S. R. Crockett, is the latest of 
his stories in point ot publication, but may have been written 
earlier than ‘** The Raiders,” so far as the public has information. 
In it he leaves the ground with which he has familiarized. his 
readers, and with which he has shown so much familiarity 
on his own part; for the story of “The Play-Actress” is 
mainly told in London. It is a charming piece of work. As 
we have said, Mr: Crockett does not yet give the impression of 
having found his ultimate style, but he betrays in every story 
invention, a very fine spirit, freshness of feeling, and dramatic 
power. This is a pathetic, tender, and affecting tale of a child, 
a little gospel of love and charity in miniature,.and free from 
didacticism. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 

My Lady Rotha is the latest of Mr. Stanley Weyman’s stories, 
and it is also one of the very best. It is as full of adventure, 
as brimming with energy, and as teasing to the curiosity as any 
of his earlier Works, and it is decidedly better in literary quality 
than most of them. Indeed, it is an uncommonly good story 
from every point of view, and it gives assurance that its writer 


will not be merely an entertainer of idle men in a leisurely hour, | 


but that he is destined to make his contribution to English litera- 
ture. We are not quite prepared to go with those who declare 
that “My Lady Rotha” should be placed side by side with 
“Ivanhoe,” but it is.a book of fine quality, great promise, and 
fine performance. (Longmans, Green & Co., New York.) 

The latest of the reprints of Tourguéneff’s novels now coming 
from the press of Macmillan & Co.(New York) bears the title 
A House of Gentle-Folk, but will be more quickly. recognized by 
either of two titles already familiar to English readers, “ Liza” 

or “A Nest of Nobles.” We confess our preference for either 
of these titles, but the new translation is very much superior to 
the old, and its excellence is nowhere more keenly felt than in 
this rendering of a story which is, all things considered, the 


- most beautiful piece of work from the hand of Tourguéneff. 


Like all the other tales from this master of fiction, the ‘“ House 
of Gentle-Folk” is sad, but it is by no means hopeless. On 
the contrary, a noble resignation pervades it. It is one of the 


most: delicately conceived and finely wrought stories of modern © 


times, and it is a pleasure to re-read it in this new and better 


form. 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co. (New York) publish the first vol- 
ume of a new edition of Bjérnson’s works, rendered in English 
by Julie Sutter, and prefaced by quite a lengthy study of Bjérn- 
son from the pen of Mr. Edmund Gosse, whose familiarity with 
Norwegian literature and especially with Bjérnson eminently 
qualifies him for the task of introducing a new translation of these 


familiar novels to both old and new readers. The edition starts 


off with the very characteristic story Syundve Solbakken. The 
books are well made, are clearly printed, and are of con- 
venient form, and the edition promises to be in every way a satis- 


factory library edition of Bjérnson’s novels. A spirited and 


striking portrait of the novelist appears as a frontispiece in this 
volume. 

Around the Red Lamp, the latest volume from the hand of 
Dr. Conan Doyle, is a collection of. stories written out of his 


” experience as a physician, or rather from his knowledge of the 


practice of medicine. It is, therefore, in a different vein from 
his earlier short stories. The sketches. are some of them so 
realistic as to be distinctly painful, but the book as a wholé 
shows a good deal of inventiveness, skill in narrative, and power 
of vivid description. The volume will confirm the impression 
of Dr. Doyle’s growing ability. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 

Many of our readers will remember that we characterized 
“Grania,” by the Hon. Emily Lawless, as a book of strong 
literary art and of deep feeling. In M/aelcho Miss Lawless essays 


_a novel of quite a different type—a historical tale of Ireland in 


the sixteenth century. The material is rich, and one wonders 
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that it not been oftener suctesstully. used the historica) 
novel. The semi-barbarism in which the peasants lived, the 
local feuds, the almost constant state of rebellion against England, 
the religious hatreds—all lend themselves capitally to the pur- 
pose. Miss Lawless has used this material effectively in many 
ways, but her novel lacks the contrast of humor and character 
that Scott or Stevenson or Crockett would have given us. The 
reader becomes oppressed with the cruelty and suffering of the 
time, until the feelings are too tensely drawn and the atmosphere 
is too heavy with horror. The book is powerful, but too much on 
one key. In construction it is weak; in fact, the two halves of 
the book may almost be said to have separate plots, one hero 
being dropped unceremoniously and another—Maelcho, the 
gigantic and pathetic senachie (story-teller, bard, and counselor) 
—taking his place. Despite its obvious faults, this novel holds 


the attention and compels the reader both to feel and to think. . 


(D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 

Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote’s Cevur ad’Aldne is in part a true 
story, and deals with the miners’ war at the mine which gives 
title to the story. The oppression and bloodthirstiness :f 
miners’ unions in part furnishes the theme. The incidents are 
exciting, the characters have distinctness, but the general effect 
is rather that of a short story unduly drawn out than of‘a novel 
properly so called. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 

Mr. Gilbert Parker’s 7raz/ of the Sword has among its char- 
acters Frontenac and Ibberville, and alternates in‘ its scene 
between New York and Canada, ending with the failure of the 
attack by the colonies on Quebec under the leadership of Sir 
William Phipps. The story is brilliantly told, and (to our taste 
at least) in style and substance is vastly superior to “ The Tres- 
passer,”’ by the sarae author, because it is simple, direct, and 
without the affectation and super-intenseness which are found in 
the latter book. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 

To best enjoy Mr. R. E. Robinson’s Danvis Folks one 
should have first read its racy and amusing predecessors— 
“ Uncle ’Lisha’s Shop ” and ‘Sam Lovel’s Camps.” Nothing 
in any of these three books is more delightful than “ Granther 
Hill’s Pa’tridge,” the first chapter of ‘“‘ Danvis Folks.” In 
other respects perhaps the volume is a trifle less entertaining than 
the other two. Mr. Robinson has as his topic in all three the 
old-time Vermont, when the veterans of Ticonderoga were still 
alive, and when Yankee homely wit, strong character, love of 
country and love of State were at their best. His use of dialect 
is a little overpowering at first, but when one conquers its diffi- 
culties: the reward is great. In these three books Mr. Robinson. 
has opened an altogether origina] vein and has worked out ofitrich 
ore of humor and character. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 

Mr. S. Baring-Gould’s Kitty Alone has the merits and defects 
of his other novels: the local*color is strong and interesting 
the humor is good; the dialogue is often lively, the situations 
dramatic; what is Jacking is consistency in conduct by the 
characters, who often impress one as being forced against their 
wills to.do or say quite unnatural things in order to give expres- 
sion to some whimsical thought of the author, thus throwing an 
air of extravagance and unreality over the whole story. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York.) 

In the Midst of Alarms, by Robert Barr, is a story of 
Canada in the time of the Fenian invasion. The chief charac- 
ter is asharp New York newspaper man who is witty in season 
and out of season until one rather tires of his ‘‘smartness.” The 
book is clever, but sometimes a little rowdyish. (F. A. Stokes 
Company, New York.) A delightful contrast may be found in 
Theuriet’s 446é Daniel, translated by Helen B. Dole. It is a 
natural, simple, idyllic story of French country life, almost per- — 
fect in delicacy and sweetness of treatment. (T. Y. Crowell & 
Co., New York.) 

In Louis Becke’s By Reef and Palm are strange stories out of 
the South Sea life which Stevenson has described for us in 
“ The Wrecker” and “ Ebb-Tide.” Mr. Becke has had a most 
adventurous and curious career, as is shown by the Introduction 
furnished to this book by the Earl of Pembroke. His stories — 
are painfully realistic; they deal with greed, lust, and blood- 
shed; they are tragical, not with the tragedy of literary art, but 
with that of barbarism and cruelty. Mr. Becke has had Kip 
ling for a model, but he has not Kipling’s grim humor. (The 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia.) 

Something quite new in folk-lore and in fairy story will be 
found in Mrs. F. A. Steel’s Zales of the Punjab. The author 
has touched East Indian life in many points. Here she shows 
long study and intimate knowledge of its household legends, 
and she reproduces them with fun and spirit. The book is both 
a valuable contribution to folk-lore and an entertaining bit of 
reading: It is illustrated by Mr. J. L. Kipling (father of Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling), and is put by the publishers (Macmillan & 
Co., New York) into really beautiful form. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers (New York) have, added to their 
very tasteful republications of Mr. Conan Doyle’s novels 7he 
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White Company, which Mr. Doyle segurde as his hest story, a 
with a good many of his readers will agree. 


Pictures of Swelish Life; or, Sue and Her Children, by 
_ Mrs. Woods Baker, has been handsomely published by Messrs. 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co. (New York). It seems that Mother 
Svea is a far-off cousin to Britannia and Columbia. Her home 
is in the north, where she reigns in full vigor and: beauty. In 
her dominion Mrs. Woods Baker has lived for many years, and is 


_ well acquainted with her fireside doings and with her aristocratic - 


and independent way of taking care of her few children. The 
first part of the book is devoted to those children as they are 
seen at the present time; and of all the chapters the one on 
Stockholm is, of course, the most interesting. We are not sur- 
prised that our author says, ‘‘ Where Michael Angelo and 
Raphael stand among the artists, there rank Venice and Edin- 
burgh and Stockholm and Constantinople among the beautiful 
cities of the world.’”? The second part of the book has to do 
with the homes of Svea’s children, and in this part it is the 
chapter on Fredrika Bremer which interests us most. She was 
born in Finland in 1801. Her father was an ironmaster, de- 
scended from an old German noble family who had settled in 
Sweden during the Thirty Years’ War. 
Stockholm. She soon began to write verses, and her first book 
was published without the knowledge of her father. It seems 
strange to us that, after so much admiration for her talent both 
at home and abroad, her novels should be now but little read in 
her own country. To us, nevertheless, she opened a view into 
the domestic life of an almost unknown land. The third part, 
entitled “« What Svea Does for Her Children,” is divided into 
three entertaining chapters on early training, education, and emi- 
gration. In the next part we read about the Swedish Islands, 
Dalecarlia, the Finns, and the Lapps. Then come Svea’s “ Chil- 
dren of the Past,” and finally we have a history of the Berna- 
dottes. The book, as a whole, is as pleasant and as exhaustive 
a picture of Swedish life, character, and environment as we 
know. It is the author’s good fortune, too, that her work has 
been well and carefully illustrated. 


Readers of The Outlook who have read a great deal in recent 
months about Maurice Maeterlinck, who has been’ calied the 
Belgian Shakespeare, have an excellent opportunity of acquaint- 
ing themselves with his thought and style in Mr. Erving Wins- 
low’s admirable translation of Pélléas and Mélisande, which is 
described in its sub-title as A Prose- Drama in Five Acts,” and 
which presents in its most characteristic phases the symbolic 
method which Maeterlinck pursues. This drama repels at first by 
its novelty, and this is not the place to express in detail a judg- 
ment of the literary value of its method; but it is a strong piece 
of work, and it makes one feel the power of Maeterlinck and the 
power of his method. When one has read it he begins to grasp 
the idea of symbolism which not only is-wrought out in it in 
detail, but which underlies it and which gives it its somber 


suggestiveness. Mr. Winslow appears to have done his work not 


only with skill, but with that sympathy so essential in the trans- 
lation of a work of this kind. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York.) 


Mrs. James T. Fields’s A Shelf of Old Books is one of the - 


choice few books which delight alike the eye and the mind. The 
type, page-size, illustration, and cover are not only excellent in 


themselves, but have exquisite fitness to the exact literary charac- . 


ter of the book. The flavor of reminiscence and bookish gossip 
in Mrs. Fields’s pleasant talk will make the volume dear to all 
book-lovers. It is divided (Arvo forma) into three chapters on 


“ Leigh Hunt,” « Edinburgh,” and * From Milton to Thackeray,” - 


but it is in point of fact charmingly discursive. Chat about 
editions, about autograph notes of authors in books, and about 
rare finds on the stalls, is mingled with appreciative critical com- 
ments and entertaining bits of biography. Mr. Fields’s acquaint- 
ance with the men of letters of his day and his love for those of 
times gone by made his library and his notes an almost ideal 
browsing-ground for a writer of taste, and Mrs. Fields has made 
the best possible use of these opportunities. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York.) 


Mrs. Ritchie’s Chapters from Some Unwritten Memoirs 


(Harper & Brothers, New York) has. the delightful note with 
which her readers are familiar, and which seems to be com- 
pounded of a lifelong familiarity with the best literature, or of 
a personal delight in it and a power of contributing to it. Mrs. 
Ritchie was singularly fortunate in the associations of her child- 
hood, as well as in those of later years, and every record which 
she has given the world of her relations with her father and his 
friends, as well as with her own friends, has been eagerly read, 
because it has been intimate without violating confidence, and 
familiar without degenerating into personalities. This volume 


brings its readers into some of the best modern society, and 
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takes them to some of the most interesting modern places of 
resort. It is full of the flavor of good books, good breeding, 
and good character. 


_ Ihe Great World’s Farm. By Selina Gaye. (Macmillan & 
Co., New York.) A popular presentation of the subject of plant- 
life in various aspects. How nature prepares soils; how she 


waters them; kow plants derive nourishment from soil, air, and 


water; the various forms of plant vital activity ; lures and guards 
to attract or ward off animal visits—these and kindred topics are 
discussed in a fairly interesting way. The book is not a set, 
argument to prove design in nature, but it assumes teleology. 

That the book has been well received is shown by this being a 
second edition. 


The Oliver Wendell Holmes Year-Book, with the genial face 
of the poet at eighty-four looking out from the frontispiece, will 
take the first place among books of its kind for the present sea- 
The workmanship of the book sustains the high average 
of skill and taste so long maintained by the Riverside Press. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons (New York) have recently pub- 
lished a new edition of Mr. Noah Brooks’s admirable Life of 
Abraham Lincoln in the “ Heroes of the Nations ”’ series. 

Literary Notes 

—Mr. George Saintsbury’s “Corrected Impressions ” will 
appear next month. 

—Mr. Stanley Weyman has finished half of his novel “ The 
Red Cockade.” It is a story of the French Revolution. 

—Mr. John T. Morse, Jr., who wrote four volumes in the 
series called “ American Statesmen,” is preparing a memoir of 
Dr. Holmes. 

—It is said that the receipts from Sardou’s new play, 
“ Madame Sans-Géne,” have already amounted to more than 
half a million dollars. | 

—NMr. Crockett’s new story, “ The Men of the Moss-Hags,” 
which is now running as a serial in an English paper, is soon to 
be issued in this country 

—Mr. Barnett Smith’s “ Life and Enterprises of Ferdinand de 
Lesseps ” is the only complete account in English of the great 
Frenchman and his work. 

—Mrs. Freiligrath Kroeker has been tranatelien some of Gott- 


fried Keller’s stories into English. _ They will appear under the 


title Clothes Makyth Man.” 
— Ibsen’s forthcoming play is called “ Little Eyolf,” and some 
clever advertiser of the book says that it is greatly disturbing 


the sensibilities of the man who is turning it into English. 


—We clip the following from the New York “ Tribune:” 
“ Mrs. Humphry Ward, we are told, will soon visit this country. 
She is coming with her husband, who proposes to lecture here 
on art and artists.” é 

—The Rev. Alexander S. Twombly, D.D., of Newton, Mass., 
is preparing a memoir of the late Dr. John Lord. Dr. Twombly 
would gladly receive memoranda of fact, letters from Dr. Lord, 
etc., returning such material where it is requested. 

—M. Bikélas, the Greek novelist and critic, was born in 1835, 
on the Island of Syra. Strange to say, for four and twenty | 
years he was a London merchant, yet during those years he 
contributed much to periodical literature. In 1874 he withdrew 
from commerce, having acquired a competence, and has since 
oscillated between Paris and Athens. 

—Mr. Charles Mudie, the founder of the famous circulating _ 
library in London, began business for himself when but twenty-. 
two years old. That was in 1844. He opened a small news- 
paper and stationery shop in Southampton Road, where he 
lent out books at a penny a volume. He has now the greatest 
private circulating library in the world, and it is probable that 
commercial considerations have moved him to oppose the print- 
ing of novels in one volume. The “ Rule of Three,” however, 
may have seen its last days, Mr. Mudie to the contrary. 

—Many years ago Mr. George Meredith wrote as follows to 
his publisher: 

It is the appreciation you give that makes Fame worth asking for; nor would 
I barter such communication for any amount of favorable journal criticism, 
however much it might forward the popularity and sale of the book. I prepared 
myself, when I published, to meet with injustice and slight, knowing that the 
little collection, or rather selection, in my volume was but the vanguard of a: 
better work to come; and knowing, alse; that the’ strictest criticism could 
scarcely be more unsparing than myself on the faults that are freely to be found; 
knowing, lastly, that a fresh volume (of poetry) is with the press a marked 
book. . . . The poems are all the work of extreme youth, and, with some excep- 
tions, of labor. They will not live, I think, but they will serve their purpose 
in making known my name to those who look with encouragement upon such 
earnest students of nature who are determined to persevere until they obtain 
the wisdom and inspiration and self-possession of the poet, etc. 

[For list of Books Received see page 29] 
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The Life of Christ 
XXVIII.—The Resurrection of 


Lazarus? 
By Lyman Abbott 


The significance of John’s account of the. 


resurrection of Lazarus as an evidence of 
Christ’s divine mission and authority has 
always been felt and acknowledged alike by 
the believer and the unbeliever in historic 
Christianity. Thus, Spinoza declared that, 
“could he have persuaded himself of the truth 
of the raising of Lazarus, he would have broken 
in pieces his whole system, and would have 
embraced without repugnance the ordinary 
faith of Christians.” In considering this story, 
therefore, the student must first consider, 
though necessarily briefly, the reasons for 
believing that the narrative is that of an eye- 
witness, and next the character and credibility 
of the eye-witness. There are really but three 
alternative hypotheses respecting this narra- 
tive: (1) That it grew up as a myth out of 
some slight pre-existing material «agsuming its 
present form in the second or third century, 
and embodied with other Saberial j in a gospel 
dated from pre-existing material at that date. 
(2) That the death and resurrection of Lazarus 
were apparent, not real; the resurrection being 
a contrivance of the friends of Jesus to give 
éclat to his anticipated entry into Jerusalem, 
and that either he himself was deceived, or 
lent himself to the deception in a moment of 
fanatical enthusiasm. (3) That the events 
occurred as narrated by John; in which case 
we are left to draw our own conclusions from 
them, for—a fact to be considered more fully 
presently—John draws no conclusions himself. 

The second of these hypotheses we do not 
think it necessary for us here to discuss. It 


*1is, indeed, suggested by Renan, and defended 


by him with what will strike the Anglo-Saxon 
reader as characteristic Parisian morality. That 
Jesus either lent himself to a deception or that 
he was himself deluded by a skillfully con- 
_trived scheme of his friends—a scheme in 
which Mary and Martha must have had a 
principal part—I may assume will seem en- 
tirely incredible to readers of The Outlook. 
The first hypothesis, when advocated by 
Strauss, seemed not wholly unreasonable. 
Fifty years ago it was doubtful whether the 
Fourth Gospel was written in its present form 
before the third century. . It is true that 
even then the weight of external evidence 


“was in favor of’an earlier date, but the 


question was hotly debated, and it was truly 
debatable. Recent discoveries, however, have 


settled that question beyond the possibility of 


a doubt. Thelately discovered manuscript of 
the Gospels, to which The Outlook has referred 
editorially, and of which Professor Moore, of 
Andover, has given a somewhat fuller account, 
carries the composition of the Fourth Gospel 
back to asearlyadate as150. Tatian’s “ Dia- 
. tessaron,” the earliest Harmony of the Gos- 
pels, has been brought to light within the last 
few years. This Harmony was published as 
early as 150, and was prepared by Tatian. who 
was born about the year Ioo. It is not cred- 
ible that the Gospel came into existence in 
his own lifetime, and yet was accepted by him 
as John’s Gospel. The discovery and publi- 
cation of the “ Diatessaron” thus makes it 
reasonably certain that the Fourth Gospel was 
written and published before the beginning of 


the second century—that is, within seventy 


years after the death of Christ, and during the 
lifetime, or certainly within a very few years 
after the death, of the Apostle John. If, then, 
we are to suppose that the Fourth Gospel 
was not written by John, or at his dictation, 
or by some one embodying his narratives and 
reports, we must suppose that already in 
John’s lifetime there had-risen a man of rare 
mystical genius who was able to palm off 
upon the Christian Church as John’s Gos- 
pel a narrative with the composition of which 
John had nothing to do, and that this rare 


mystical genius has so absolutely perished — 


from history as to leave no trace behind. 
This seéms to me an incredible hypothesis. 


1Bible Study Union Lesson No. P:. John xi., 
1-54. International er son, First 


Qparter (1895), No.9. (March 3.) 


I think it is quite safe to say that now all 
external evidence is in favor of the belief 
that the Fourth Gospel was written by the 
Apostle John. The only argument against 
such authorship is the supposed incongruity 
between that Gospel and the Apocalypse, an 
incongruity which I believe can readily be 
accounted for if we suppose that the Apoca- 
lypse was written while John still possessed 
the narrow and intense Hebrew character, 
while the Gospel was written after age, experi- 
ence, and the teachings of life had rendered 
him more catholic, and had given him a truer 
conception of Christ’s mission and character. 

If, then, we assume that John wrote this 
narrative, we have in it the testimony of an 
eye-witness to certain facts. Whether John 
was critical or not critical, whether he was 
superstitious or rational, whether he was scien- 
tific or unscientific, has nothing to do with the 
credibility of his narrative. It would have a 
great deal to do with his conclusions from the 
narrative, but he draws no conclusions. It 
would have a great deal to do with his opin- 
ions respecting the narrative, but he expresses 
no opinions. He does not even say that any 
miracle was wrought, or that a dead man was 
raised from the dead. He simply tells his 
readers what he saw and heard, and leaves 


them to draw their own conclusions. “He. 


was with Jesus beyond Jordan; word came to 
them that Lazarus was sick; Jesus remained 
where he was two days; then he told the dis- 
ciples that Lazarus was dead; when they 
reached Bethany they found ascene of mourn- 
ing ; the friends had come, according to Jewish 


custom, to console the sister’s family; both ' 


sisters stated impliedly and reproachfully that 
Lazarus was dead; when they arrived at the 
grave, one of them said that he had been dead 
four days, and that corruption—though this 
apparently was only her presumption—had 
already commenced. Christ directed -the 
stone to be rolled away, commanded in a loud 
voice, ‘ Lazarus, come forth,’ and he came 
forth, bound in his grave-clothes. A scientific 
commission could not have reported the facts 
with more absolute impartiality. The writer 
expresses no opinion whatever respecting the 
occurrence. This is not the method of an 
idealist who has invented the occurrence for 
the purpose of glorifying his Master, or of a 
dogmatist who has written it to prove a doc- 
trine; it is the language of a pre-eminently 
honest, fair-minded, and impartial witness. 
And upon this narrative the great mass of 
readers and students have come to but one 
conclusion—that to which both friend and foe 
came at the time—that it was a genuine res- 
urrection of the dead, a great and notable 
miracle.” ' 

There are three accounts of resurrection 
from the dead wrought by Christ. The first 
is that of the daughter of Jairus, who had just 
died as Christ was approaching the house. 
The second is that of the son of the widow of 
Nain, who was being borne to his burial. 
The third is that of Lazarus, who had been 
dead for four days. The first might perhaps 
be explained away by supposing that the girl 
had fallen intoafaint. Even the second might 
be regarded as a case of suspended animation ; 
but the third is inexplicable upon any so-called 
naturalistic hypothesis. If we suppose, as 
many apparently do, that the dead have really 
departed to some far-away land, or that death 
is really the cessation of existence, and that 
there is no personal life beyond the grave, these 
stories of resurrection must necessarily seem 
to us incredible. But these opinions respect- 
ing death, however popular, have no better 
foundation than pure imagination or gratu- 
itous assumption. Let us, on the contrary, 
suppose that death is simply the separation of 
the spirit from the body, that the spirit is not 
remote, or, at least, not necessarily remote, 
from its previous habitation, then there is 
nothing incredible in supposing that the spirit 
m — return again to the body which it has left, 

if the body has not already begun to dis- 
integrate, may reanimate the body. There is, 
indeed, in the resurrection of the dead after 
one, two, or even four days of suspended ani- 
mation, nothing inherently more improbable 
than the restoration to life of victims by drown- 


1 Quoted from my a John, Chap- 
ter XI. 
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A copy mailed free on receipt of 
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81 Fulton St.. New York. 


ing after one hour of suspended animation. 
Indeed, when it is suggested, as it sometimes 
has been, that the case of Lazarus was the 
case of Christ himself, was only a case of sus- 
pended animation, one cannot but ask the 
wise critic, What is the difference between 
suspended animation and death? To that 
question I have never been able to get a sat- 
isfactory answer, though I have often asked 
it. For myself I can see no difference but 
this: In the case of suspended animation life 
resumes its functions; in the case of death 
life does not. I have a scientific friend who 
tells me that he expects in the next century 
the resurrection of the dead will be frequently 
effected by medical skill; and I have myself 
seen at least one instance, and have known of 
more than one instance, in which persons whom 
medical skill twenty-five years ago would have 
given up for dead, have been restored to life 
by the greater knowledge and the greater skill 
of our time. 

I have left myself no space to consider here 
the spiritual significance of this wonderful nar- 
rative. It must suffice to say, in a sentence, 
that he who believes in the resurrection narra- 
tive of the New Testament must believe, with 
the poet— 


All souls are Thine: 

We must not ay 

That those are dead who pass away ; 
From this our world of flesh set free, 
We know them living unto Thee. 


The Rev. Dr. Eigenbrodt, late Professor 
Emeritus in the General Theological Seminary, 
New York City, has left to that institution | 
and to Trinity School, each, $200,000. 
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all run down, owing to impure and impover- 
ished blood. Hood’s Sarsaparilla purifies and 
vitalizes the blood and thus wards off disease. 
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Correspondence 


Church News from Washington 


‘To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Sudden changes at the National Capita! more or 
less seriously, sometimes favorably, affect the work 
in all churches. Many Congressmen are church- 
goers. To have a good number of the best sittings 
in. acostly church occupied by men of means, and 
then suddenly vacated, is a matter more serious than 
might at frst thought appear Our First Congrega- 
tional Church has for many years hada goodly num- 
ber in attendance at its services who were members 
of Congress. Justice Brewer’s Bible class in the 
First Church is almost an institution by itself in 
‘that congregation. The acknowledged popularity of 
Dr. Newman, the pastor, and Profe~sor Bishoff, the 
matchless blind organist, who can see more with his 
hands than many can See with both eyes, who is at 
home not only on the organ, but as a choir leader and 
‘drill-master and even nmsical composer, are ele- 
ments of power that will attract a congregation in 
any case. 

' A question of deep interest which is more than 
local is the development of Congregationalism in 
the suburbs and outlying districts of the city. This 
is emphasized all the more because of the closing of 
the Tabernacle on forced sale by its creditors. That 
church was never a financial success. Now that the 
Congregational equity in that building has become 
available, new interest springs up particularly on 
Mount Pleasant and in the northeast corner of the 
‘city, in the vicinity of what is known as the Fifth 
Church, which interest centers around new build- 
ings and new sites for more effective work. The 
transfer of the assistant pastor of the First Church, 
Mr. Fishburn, and his excellent wife, to the work at 
Mount Pleasant, has given great zest to the move- 
ment in that part of the city. At the present rate of 
increase the limited church accommodations will 
soon be absulutely inadequate. No man or woman of 
wealth could doa better thing than to put into the 


hands of our National Church-Guilding Society a. 


few thousand dollars with which to erecta first- 
class building for all kinds of legitimate church 
work in that vicinity. The determination seems 
‘settled to build. 

The Fifth Church has a large field in the midst of 
a rapidly growing population; it has a new pastor, 
Mr. Reock; congregations are good ; services of all 
kinds growing in interest, making the call for better 
facilities for doing the work imperative. 

‘The Congregationalists of the city and of the 

country have reason to be interested in this church 
‘development. To keep ‘such a center as the Na- 
tional Capital up to the highest state of Christian 
‘culture is a matter of no small National importance. 
The question demands more thana passing thought. 
It appeals strongly to the benevolence of generous 
givers. 
By -no means ought the colored churches of the 
.city.to be.overlooked. They-are making a brave 
struggle, doing excellent work, and constantly aim- 
ing to do better work. Under the shadow ot How- 
ard University and its hearty enc.uragement these 
churches ought to be strong and thoroughly equip- 
ped to secure what will imevitably follow—a continu- 
“ous and commaiiding patronage. L 


Is This True ? 
To thé Editors of The Outlook: 
CHURCHES THAT WERE NEVER BUILT 
From the Cincinnati Inquirer 

‘** The craze for pel ing churches for the colored 
people: of the South has died out,” said W. H. Wil- 
son, of New Orleans, .in conversation. in this city. 
‘** At one time there were in the aggregate hundreds 
of thousands of dollars sent down South for the pur- 
pose of erecting these church buildings, and several 
preachers grew to be very dommes gE In almost ever 
city down there can be found half-finished chur 
buildings, and in some places there are several of 


them. One of these had $350,000 given to it, and was © 


never finished. The pastor now has an extensive 
ranch in California. In a tew instances a roof was 
placed over the basement, and services are held in 
the partly completed churches.”’ 

I do not know whether this is the gentleman who 
is said to have left the South on one of the last Eng- 
lish boats that ran the blockade, after having made 
enough money at the business to return tothe United 
States after the war and embark in extensive rail- 
road enterprises Whoever he is, he should have 
been more definite in making statements so grave. 
Possibly he dreamed it all, or else does not mean 
to be taken seriously. I was once foolish enough to 
‘“‘run down” the wicked fabrication of “a few 
remaining bricks’”—you know the story: A mis- 
sionary, reporting the completion of a chapel in a 
foreign land, stated that he had managed to con- 
struct also a little parsonage with the few remaining 
bricks ; and, as the sophomoric defamer of missions 
delighted to relate it, when some home folk chanced 
to visit that place afterwards, they found the parson- 
age had five times more bricks in it than the chapel. 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


‘ABSOLUTELY PURE 


After I had been laughed at for denying the truth of 
the story, I asked where this occurred, and was told 
it took place in such and such street in Canton, 
China. Assoon as 1] landed at Hong Kong I went 
straight to Canton and to the said street, and there 
I was laughed at for fretting myself about the o'd 
story which they said had been exploded years be- 


fore. In fact, no such building had ever been pro- . 


jected or erected on that street, and these business 
men hooted the idea of such thing occurring any- 
where in the city. 

Returning to my ship, I confronted the young man 
with the facts gathered in Canton; and he said he 
had mistaken the place, which he now thought was 
Shanghai or Yokohama. Butin these places I had 
the same experience. A few of the fellows at the 
clubs had heard the story, but none could verify it. 
After running this story clear out of the far East, 
and after gathering some reliable information about 
the work and character of missionaries in general, I 
succeeded in convincing my young friend that they 
were worthy of all admiration and praise: and he 
declared he would never repeat the anecdote about 
the few remaining bricks. If some one seeking 
health in the South this winter will take the trouble 
to investigate this man’s charge in the principal 
cities of the South, though he may be laughed at 
by the good people of those cities for fretting over 
such stories, heemay succeed in convincing even 
Mr. W. that he has been misinformed, and save the 
overcredulous in the North from a -very shocking 
impression. Some ten years ago I was familiar 
with some of these cities—New Orleans, Memphis, 
Austin, Louisville, etc.—and I never heard of the 
things charged by this gentleman. I hope his state- 
ment may be thorcughly investigated and promptly 

exploded. C. Q. WRIGHT, 
U. S. Navy. 


An Honorable Record 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

It will be a pleasure to you to learn that the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union is at least 
equally entitled to be. included with the King’s 
Daughters and the Society of Christian Endeavor 
as a felt :orce in helping forward the great cause of 
Christian unity. In 1891 Miss Willard went as a 
fraternal delegate to the Catholic Temperance So- 
‘ciety in Washington—the first time that this has 
ever been done by any Protestant—and invited that 
Suciety to send fraternal delegates to the National 
W.C. T. U. This reciprocity has been manifested 
ever since at the annual meetings of the two associa- 
tions. In 1893 Archbishop Ireland was present on 
the platform of the National W.C. T. U., and, after 
listening to the Bible and a prayer offered by Mrs. 
J. K. Barney, of Providence, R. I., he pronounced 
the benediction at the close of the session. Many 
other instances of growing good have resulted from 
the prayer and progressive spirit of White Ribbon 
women, who from the first have it as one of the 
planks in their platform, “ No sectarianism in relig- 
ion.”’ 
I feel sure that you will be glad to make this state- 
ment on behalf of the largest organization of women 
that has yet been effected in our own or any other 
nation. SARA C. BULL. 
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About People 


—The New Vork “Sun” says that the new 
Mayor of Boston, Mr. Curtis, is only thirty- 
three years old. He is a Bowdoin man, and 
is a bachelor in both senses of the word. 

—The Rev. Dr. George E. Ellis, who has 
just died, was the last survivor of his class 
(1836) in the Harvard Divinity School, and one 
of the few survivors of his class (1833) in 
Harvard University. 

—The New York “Evening Post” says 
that Mr. Edward Duncan, who has been 
elected representative in the State Legislature 
of Tennessee from Washington County, is 
walking from his home to Nashville, being too 
poor to pay for a ride. 

—Miss Morrison, the San Francisco girl 
who recently took highest honors in the medi- 
cal department of the University of California, 
is the first woman to win highest place there. 
Her success was the more remarkable since 
her class was the largest ever graduated from 
the University. 

_—The resemblance between the late Prin- 
cess Bismarck and Mrs. Gladstone was a 
marked one. Both women possessed strong 
personal characteristics, and yet consistently 
merged their own personality in that of their 
husbands, to whom they have devoted all 
their care. Both have had a reward in an un- 
wavering reciprocal affection. 

—Kaiser Wilhelm has just earned his first 
money. The Maennergesangverein of Vienna 
recently sang his Ode to Aegir, and, as the so- 
cjety is bound by its statutes to pay a ducat 
to every composer whose works appear on its 


__ programme, it forthwith sent to the German 


Emperor a golden ducat and a certificate of 
membership. He gladly accepted both. 

—The Hon. Mackenzie Bowell, who has 
been directed by Lord Aberdeen, the Govern- 
or-General, to form a new Canadian Cabinet, 
is an Englishman by birth, and is about seventy 
years of age. He has been Minister of Cus- 
toms continuously since 1878, and is a thorough 
protectionist. During the absence abroad of 
the late Sir John Thompson, Mr. Bowell was 
acting Prime Minister ; now he becomes such 
in reality. 

—One of Mr. Ruskin’s peasant neighbors 
has been interviewed in regard to the author 
of “Verona.” ‘Mr. Ruskin? Oh yes, ‘e’s 
very popular; ’e’s a professor, ye know. Lots 
o’ people asks about ’im. But ’e’s a queer 
sort of man, too. D’ye know, sir, ’e’s that 
queer ’e won’t let ‘is man use a mowin’-ma- 
chine on ’is land. ’E says it must be cut by 
"and, because a mowin’-machine ain’t nat’ral, 
an’ makes too much noise!” 

—It seems now that the youngest member 
of the next House of Representatives will be 
Mr. N. A. Mozley, of Missouri, who is twenty- 
eight years of age. He is a Republican, and 
defeated his opponent by over a thousand 
votes in a district which has a normal Demo- 
cratic majority of nearly tour thousand. He 
was nominated only after all the prominent 
Republicans had declined to go into what 
seemed to be a hopeless contest. 

—The Rev. George Dodson, a Unitarian 
clergyman of Alameda, Cal., says that one of 
his greatest friends is a little girl about eight 
years old. She says: “I like going out with 
Mr. Dodson, because he has no morals.” It 
seems that the little girl, like many another, 
had an insatiable craving for stories, which Mr. 
Dodson always gratified. Unlike the anec- 
dotes told by the child’s mother, however, the 
minister took care that his tales should never 
have an unpleasantly pointed moral. 

—Sir George Grove, who has been engineer, 
editor, archzologist, and traveler, has now re- 
signed the Directorship of the Royal College 
of Music, a position which he has held from 
1883 with ‘distinguished ability. He _ will 
always be best known, however, through his 
music Criticisms and his great Dictionary of 
Music. His successor at the Royal College is 
Dr. Hubert Parry, who has hitherto been Pro- 
fessor of Composition there. Dr. Parry is an 
Oxford man and the author of three oratorios, 
“ Judith,” “ Job,” and “ King Saul.” 

—The late William Hart, whose portrait by 
Mr. Magrath is attracting deserved attention at 
the Academy Exhibition, New York City, was 
a Scotchman by birth. He came to this 


coachmaker, for whom he made decorations. 
This led to a further study of art, and finally 
he exhibited at. the National Academy of De- 
sign. His works have always been justly 
prized for their simplicity, unity, and genuine 
nature-touch. His brother, Mr. James Mc- 
Dougal Hart, is a hardly less famous artist. 
—Mr. John Donovan, who has a unique po- 
sition in being the only Democrat to have a 
seat in the Michigan Legislature, takes a com- 
fortable view of the situation. He says: 

I don’t believe I will have much trouble in shaping 
the policy of the minority in the House, and won’t 
call any party caucuses to devise filibustering 
methods to worry my opponents, Yes, 1 shall vote 
for the Democratic candidates for United States 
Senator. Iam proud of the fact that I come from 
what has been for years, and nepeeety still is, the 
banner Democratic county of the State. Of course 
there isn't any use of telling of what I will do at 
Lansing, for | won’t be able to do any more than 
to vote. 1 shall be there, however, and I want all 
my Republican friends in the slature to know 
that lam going to watch them. They’ll scarcely be 
able to saddle any mistakes they may make on the 
Democratic portion of the House, for I won’t be 
able to hold up under the burden very long. : 


—The Baroness Burdett-Coutts, whose 
benefactions to the poor have nobly distin- 
guished a long life, recently received a re- 


‘monstrance from the Secretary of the House- 


Painters’ Society because the stablemen had 
been painting the stables at Brookfield. In 
her reply the Baroness pointed out, first, that 
the stables were her husband’s, not hers, 
and hence that the matter did not concern 
her; secondly, that any such interference was 
intolerable. “It would deprive every working 
man and woman of the right to work out their 
own advancement by their own energy, and it 
would rob them of what the good old radical 
principles in which I was brought up taught 
me to cherish through life—that birthright of 
personal liberty under the law inherent in 
every Englishman.” 

—Nearly fifty years ago Johanna von Putt- 
kamer met Otto von Bismarck. It wasa case 
of love at first sight. The Puttkamers, an 
eminently conservative, quiet, and religious 
family, had no use for the “ Mad Bismarck,” 
as he was then called. That, however, made 
no difference to the future Iron Chancellor. 
One evening the Puttkamers gave a large en- 
tertainment, and, it is needless to say, did not 
invite young Bismarck. He suddenly appeared, 


however, and, taking the daughter of the house | 


on his arm, announced to the startled family 
and guests that Johanna and he were affianced. 
The Puttkamers were so stunned by this au- 
dacity that at first they had not even the pres- 
ence of mind to deny the betrothal, to which 
of course they had not given consent. Later 
their prudence prevailed over their prejudice, 
and, rather than,brave what would have been 
a public scandal compromising their daughter, 
they gave a reluctant and forced approval. 
Succeeding history has abundantly-proved to 
them that they were trying to prevent an ideal 
union. 


Trials of a Naturalist’s Wife 


Richard spent the evening in examining 
some of the minute worms found in the mus- 
cles of a man (77ichina spiralis). ... R. as- 
sured me that, in comparison to what surgeons 
had often to meddle with, it was sweet. 

January 5 (1836).—Richard went to Bruton 
Street to cut up an ostrich. He is now en- 
gaged in writing on the “ paper nautilus,” and 
there is a lovely little specimen in spirits on 
the table. 

June 21.—Engaged all day in drawing a 
wombat’s brain for R.... 26th.—Finished 
the wombat’s brain. | 

November 17.—Last night a kangaroo (dead) 
came to R. from the Zoo. 

December 28.— Wrapped up the tortoise in 
flannel before I went to bed, and put it in the 
cellar. | 

April 11 (1837).—Dr. A. Farre and Mr. 
Darwin came here this afternoon. After tea, 
muscular fiber and microscope in the drawing- 
room. 

February 1.—The defunct rhinoceros (late 
of Wombwell’s menagerie) arrived while R. 
was out. I told the men to take it right to 
the end of the long passage, where it now lies. 
As yet I feel indifferent, but when the pie is 
opened— 
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them to their heart’s content with the micro- 
scope. They made some experiments in blood 
globules. Dr. Buckland’s blood irregular, that 
of Agassiz regular. Dr. Mantell, who stated 
that he had a very slow circulation, on examl- 
nation proved to have blood globules of a 
decidedly larger size than the others. 

April 10 (1843).—He dissected a chimpan- 
zee. Willie watched his father dissecting till 
he himself smelt like a specimen preserved in 
rum. 

June 11 (1846).—The presence of a portion 
of the defunct elephant on the premises made 
me keep all the windows open, especially as 
the weather is very mild. I got R. to smoke 
cigars all over the house. | 

February 16.—Found the cook had a queer- 
looking bit of fish, which R. had brought in 
and told her to cook for dinner. There was 
only part of it in the kitchen, and I did not 
recognize it. The cook’s chief objection 
seemed to be the name (Anarrhichas lupus) 
which her master had called it, and she was 
dou -tful if a fish with such a name could be 
a fit thing to send up to a table. It turned 
out to be what they call a “ wolf-fish,” and R. 
declared it not at all bad.— From the Diary of 
the Wife of Sir Richard Owen. 


The late Hood Wright, of New York City, 
has left $100,000 to the Washington Heights 
Library, upon condition that this institution 
shall be at all times maintained as a free circu- 
lating library. To the Madison Avenue Ex- 
change for Women’s Work is left $10,000. A 
sum not yet determined, but far in excess of 
that bequeathed to the Washington Heights 
Library, is to be given to the Manhattan Dis- 
pensary, out of which $100,000 may be applied 
as-a building furd. - = 


UNCLE SAM'S Man Bac 


goes everywhere and will | 
bring you for the asking 
a liberal trial quantity of 


POLISH 


A trial will surprise you. It’s unlike > 
any other. It costs nothing to try it. 


Box t-paid, 15 cts. 
It’s 


Send address to 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York : 


Takes the 

lead in the pictorial and lit- 
erary pre- sentation of the 
events of the day. It is an 


Illustrated History of the Times. 


10 cents a copy; $4 a year 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 
| 


country and was apprenticed to an Albany February 6.—R. is still at the rhinoceros. 
November 21 (1849).—R. brought back with 
him to dinner Dr. Buckland, Professor Agassiz, 
and Dr. Mantell, and afterward entertained 
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Frank R. 


All the authors here portrayed are represented by 
. é clever and popular work in the January issue of 


LADIES’ HOME 


(TEN CENTS ON ALL NEWS-STANDS) 


) 


> 


Mr. Stockton in a new complex story ; 

Mrs. Harrison in a marriage article for girls ; : 

Mr. Field in a narrative of “The Woman Who Most Influenced Me” 
Mr. Howells in his literary autobiography ; 

Mr. Bellamy tells what “Christmas in the Year 2000”’ will be like, and 
Mr. Bangs in his new humorous series, ‘‘The Paradise Club.” 


P | THE JOURNAL COSTS ONLY ONE DOLLAR FOR AN ENTIRE YEAR 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


John Kendrick Bangs 
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Recreation Department 
Outlook 


Suggestions for planning a Vacation or a Trip 
anyv-here in the world; printed information, if 
issued, concerning any Transportation Line, anv 
Tour, any LTotel, or any Pleasure or ITealth Resort 
im any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, to any Outlook reader. 

Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Lakewood, N. J. 


Spend a day or so at Lakewood, the nearest winter 
resort to New York—but one hour and a half away 
by fast trains. All the hotels and boarding-houses 
are open. The Recreation Department of The 


‘Outlook will be glad to give you information as to 


trains and also tell you of the house you may wish 
to stop at. No charge 1s made. 


The Great Through-Car Line 


It is a well-established fact that the North-Western | 


Line (Chicago and- North-Western Railway), in its 
equipment and train Service, its general facilities for 
the accommodation of all classes of travel, and its 
methods of providing for the comfort and welfare of 
its patrons, takes rank with the leading railways of 
the world. : 

Its through-car lines extend from Chicago to St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Ashland. Des Moines, 
Sioux City, Council Bluffs, Omaha, Denver, Salt 
Lake. San Francisco, Portland, and many other 
important cities of the West and Northwest, and, 
with its equipment of fast vestibuled trains, luxu- 
rious sleeping-cars, buffet, smoking, and library 
cars, compartment sleeping-cars, free reclining-chair 
cars, and superb dining-cars, it ofters every facility 
and comfort of modern railway travel. 

If you contemplate a trip to almost any portion of 
the West and Northwest, your ticket should read via 
the North-Western Line. Maps, time-tables, and 
general information can be obtained of ticket agents 
or by addressing W. A. Thrall, General Passenger 
and Ticket Agent «Chicago and North-\Vestern 
Railway, Chicago, 


ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 


Vanderbilt Building, 132 Nassau St., New York. 
Prompt, careful, and M. HICKS, 
efficient service guaranteed. PROPRIETOR. 

Hotel proprietors should send for a copy of Hicks’ 
Advertisers’ Guide, giving list of suitable pers and 
rates for advertising. 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 


QUICKEST 
TIME 


UNEQUALED 
SERVICE 


FLORIDA, CUBA 
AIKEN and AUGUSTA 


Through Pullman Cars. 


Atlantic Coast Line & Plant System 
Route of the 
“NEW YORK FLORIDA SPECIAL,” 
and Only Florida Route Passing Through the Cities of 
RiCHMOND and CHARLESTON. 


= 3 TRAINS: 
oO. 35, Daily ackson ill iv H 
LEAVE NEW YORK 2212 Hours 


9 A.M. Aiken and Augusta, 23 H. 


ning, Sleeping, an 
TO ST. AUGUSTINE, 
EXCEPT SUNDAY. No extra charge. 
NO. 23, DAILY Connecting Mowiay 
urs , and Saturda 
LEAVE NEW YORK at Port Tampa with “ 
9 P.M. . Plant Line for Havana. 
Only Line Running Solid Trains Between 
New York and Florida 
New York OFFicss: agg and 261 Broadway. 
STON : 268 and 300 Washington St. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. : 601 Penn. Avenue. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. : 138 and 228 W-st Bay St. 


A Cruise to the Mediterranean 


Alhambra, Algiers, Cairo; seven days at Jerusalem, 
rout, Ephesus, Constantinople, Athens, Rome. 
Only 5525. hotels, excursions, fees, &c. 
— and accompanied by F. C. Clark, ex-United 
tates Vice-Consul at Jerusalem, and a staff of compe- 
tent assistants. irty excursions to fu:ode. Ocean 
tickets by alllines. Send for Tourist Gazetie. 


F, C. CLARK, Tourist Agt., 111 B’wav, N.Y. 
Official Ticket Agt. Pennsylvania and Erie R.R., &c. 


Ladies’ European Tour 
ATTRACTIVE FEATURES 


Starts from New York June 8th. 
Address MARGARET ELWELL, Woodfords, Maine. 


Tours and Travel 


Tours and Travel 


COOK’S TOURS | 


Established 184:. 
All Traveling £xpenses Included. 


MEXICO 


A grand Tour to MEXICO and return by Ward Line 
Mail steamer ** Yumuri’”’ from New York Feb. 9, 
visitine Havana, Progresw, Vera Cruz, Pueblo, 
Cholulu, Mexico City, Guadalajara, «;uana- 
Axuas Calientes, Tampico, Campeche, 


etc. 
A pleasant cruise on the Gulf and tour through Mexico 
by Special Pullman train. 


rsonally conducted parties to 
the NILE, and PALESTINE. 
Five parties to FLORIDA. ; 
Three delightful crvises to the WINDWARD 
ISLANDS. 
escriptive Programmes free from 
THOMAS COOK & SON 
Official Ticket Agents for All Trunk Lines. 
26L & 1225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


HOLY LAND, EIC. 


High-class escorted parties for Italy, Egypt. with or 
without Nile, Palestine, Turkey, Greece ; loag or short 
tours, leaving New York Jan. :oth. and Feb. 2d and 16th, 
and March 30, by North German Lloyd Steamer to Naples 
or Genoa. Membership limited. Independent travel 
tickets by all routes tothe Orient and Round the World. 
Genera nts for ALL chief S.S. Lines. Choice berths 


secured. ze’s Tourist Gazette monthly. -- 


H. GAZE & SONS 


Chief Office, 113 Broadway, N. Y., or New 


England Agency, 201 Washington St.. Boston 


Grand Winter Excursion 
T0 THE MEDITERRANEAN AND ORIENT. 


E TWIN SCREW EXPRESS 
FRENCH MAIL STEAMER 


LA TOURAINE. 


From New York, Feb. 6, at , to the Azores, Lisbon, 
Gibraltar, Barcelona, Marseilles (Nice, Monte Carlo, 
and Cannes), Villefranche, Naples, Messina, Syracuse, 
Alexandria (Cairo and the Pyramids), Jaffa (Jerusalem , 
Smyrna, Constantinople, Athens, Malta, ‘lunis, Algiers, 
Gibraltar (Tangier), to New York, &c. 

Duration of round trip two months. | 

Price of passage, round trip, $500, $600, $700, and up- 
ward, according to accommodatiuns. _ 

For further particulars apply to A. FORGET, Genera! 
Agent, gpoe ing Green. New York City, M. W. KOZ- 
MINSKI, 166 Randolph St., Agent for Chicago, Il. 


FLORIDA GENTP*S 
SHORTEST FLORIDA, 


HUNTING“ FISHING GROUNDS 
HEALTH RESORTS, TOURIST ROUTES, 


SEMI-TROPICAL FRUIT FARMS AND GROVES, PHOSPHATE MINES AND STOCK FARMS. 


Send fo" Map and Pamphlets to AQ. MacDonet 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 


WINTER 
CALIFORNIA 


Special Trains of Magnificent Pullman 
Vestibuled sleeping and Dining Cars at Fre- 
quent Intervals ACROSS THE CONTINENT 
to Los Angeles, San Diego, San Francisco, etc. 

The tickets cover every expense of travel both wars, 
and give the holders entire freedom of movement on the 
Pacific Coast,and on the return journey if desired, with 
reduced rates at the leading hotels. : 


FLORIDA and CUBA in January. 
M EXICO by Special Vestibuled Trains. 
SANDWICH ISLANDS March, 


Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all Points. 


Send for descriptive book, mentioning-the particu- 
lar tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 
31 East Fourteenth St., Lincoln Bldg.. Union Sq., N.Y 


296 Washington “t., osite School St., Boston. | 
20 South Tenth St., Mut e Ins. Bldg., Philadelphia, 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


Austria 


EUROPEAN WINTER R*FESORT 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA 

1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate ; cen- 

ter for sleighing excursions; fine university, hospital, &e. 


HOTEL TIROL Lape, airy, sunny rooms, 


ished; superior 
(Open all the year.) cuisine ; modern conven- 
iences. Best references. Reduced ratesin winter. Ilus- 


trated pamphlets onapplication. CARL LANDSEE, Prop’r. 


Bahamas 


ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL 


NASSAU, BAHAMA ISLANDS 
Opens December 10, 1894. 
A LAND OF PERPETUAL SUMMER 
S. S. MORTON, Proprietor and Manager 


The Outlook will furnish full information. 
Cable address, Morton, Nassau, N. P 


j Bermuda 


WINTER TOURS 


TO JAMAICA, WEST INDIES 


The Most Picturesque and Health-Giving 
Winter Resort in the World 


ATLAS LINE 


U. S. mail and papsen er steamships sail regularly from 
.v. VY. for West Indies & Spanish Main. Il. pamphlet free. 
Pim, Forwoop & KELLOcK. 24 State St.. New York. 


CALIFORNIA 


Everybody Goes with Phillips 


And his fourteen years of experience in handling 
California Excursions is a guarantee that the 
Phillips-Rock Island Excursions are the best. ~ 

Tourist Cars, with upholstered seats, running on 
fast trains. under the personal guidance of a Phillips 
manager, insure a quick and pleasant trip. Sleeping- 
Car rate to Calitornia points from Boston, $8.00; 
from Chicago, $6.00. 

Car leaves Boston Tuesdays and Chicago Thurs- 
days, via Scenic Route (D. & R. G.). the only line 
through Salt Lake to San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

For rates, berth reservations, or intormation address 
A Phillips & Co., 296 Wash. .St., Boston, Mass.; 
15 Exchange St., Buffalo, N Y.; 239 Broadway, 
N.Y. City, N.Y.; 111 S. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
104 Clark St., Chicago, Il. 


JNO. SEBASTIAN 
G. P. A., Chicago, 111. 


Hamilton Hotel 
HAMILTON, BERMUDA 


Open Dec. r5th 


Mr. Boyce can be seen in New York at 15 Warren 


St. Nowopen. Cable address: Hotel, Bermuda. 


A. PARK BOYCE & CO., Prop’s. 


BERMUDA 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 


The Princess Hotel 


This new and commodious hotel will open Dec. rst. 
For terms, circulars, etc., add 
Ss. E, Hamilton, Bermuda, or 
OUTERBRIDGE & CO.. 39 Broadway, N. Y. 


England 


AMBRIDGE, England-—Miss Percy receives 
\/ boarders by day or week. Her house is convenientl 
situated, close to the Colleges. Moderate terms. - 
dress 32 Jesus Lane, Cambridge, England. 
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AND RESORTS 
California 


ARROWHE AD Thermal Baths and 


Hot Mineral Springs, 
CALIFORNIA’S 
Famous mountain health resort, with its hygienic, 
natural, grand, and beautiful cajions. Unsurpassed vi 
of valley and mountains. Send for descriptive uasine. 


L0S ANGELES: The Hollenbeck 


a book describing Southern California sent on 
est by A.C. B 


ILICKE & CO. 


HOTEL GREEN [ASADENA: 


guests. Occupies an entire block. Souvenir mailed. 
G. G. GREEN, Owner. J. H. HOLMES, Mer. 


THE PAINTER | 


Elevation, 1,000 feet above the sea. Thirty miles from 
the Coast. Magnificent view ot Pasadena, the San Gabriel 
Valley, and the Sierra Madre Mountains. Fine drives. 
Pure mountain — Sanitary conditions perfect. Table 
fully up to the stan evator. Hot-water heating. 
A home to spend a son in a mild climate, amid sun- 
the door. Ad- 


shine, fruit, and flowers.. 
dre PAINTER. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The joes 


Illustrated book, describing Co Colorado rings, sent on 
request by NETT, Proprietor. 


District of Columbia 


7 


ST. AUGUSTINE 


THE PONCE DE LEON.—Accommodations for 700; rates, $5 per day 


and upward; per week, special. 
Pool now open. 


Opens January 16th. Casino and Swimming- 
THE ALCAZAR.—Accommodations for 350; rates, $3.50 


per day and upward; per week, special. Opens January 16th. THE CORDOVA. 


—Accommodations for 400 ; 
NOW OPEN. 


rates, $3 per day and upward; per week, special. — 


Cc. B. Knott, Manager. 


THE ARDMORE bat. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Family loca- 
tion ; convenient to carsand places of i rest no 
erms, $1.50 to $2.50 per day. 


THE CLARENDON 


14th & H Sts., N. W., Washington, D.C. . 
A family hotel. No bar. Mrs. M. J. COLLEY. 


WASHINGTON 


‘A select family hotel of high order. 
L. Ci RINES, Prop. _J. F. BOHEN, Mgr. 


The GRAMERCY 


Offers s special attra attractions, being one block only from the 
White Ee. The table is excellent and c arses a - 
reasonable. D. B. STOCKHAM, Prop 


d E d Central, 


Florida 
Altamonte Springs, Florida 


The Altamonte 


In the Highlands of Florida. Now open. 
A modern hotel. Pamphlet on request. 
II. W. PRIEST, Prop. 


DE LAND, = LA. 
Jacksonville, Florida 
rates to Transient fates. .50 and 


rates. 


F 


T he St. James 


Leading famil ly hotel. Allimprovements. Accommo- 
tes 500. et promenade. Pamphlet 
and rates o J. R. CAMPBELL, —_ 


THE ELSMERE| 


— 


ny ing pains ive 


Hotel Royal Poinciana 


PALM BEACH, 
Rates, $4 per day and upward. NOW OPEN. 


HENRY W. MERRILL, Manager. 


LAKE WORTH 


Double daily service in each direction is performed by the elegantly appointed trains of the 


Jacksonville, St. Augustine & Indian River Railway 
the only line traversing the great Indian River Orange and Pineapple Belts, and affording fine 
views of the St. Johns, Halifax, and Indian Rivers and affording stop-overs at St. Augustine, 


Ormond, Rockledge, etc. 


JOSEPH RICHARDSON, General Passenger Agent. 


ROCKLEDGE, INDIAN RIVER, FLORIDA 


HOTEL INDIAN RIVER.—A. S. Lee, Proprietor. 


500; rates, $3.50, $4, and $5 per day. 


Accommodations. for 
NOW OPEN. 


AIKEN, S. C.—Winter Resort 


HIGHLAND PARK HOTEL 
NOW OPEN 


For circular and terms address 


B. P. CHATFIELD, Proprietor 


Florida 


Florida 
ORLANDO, 


ftoripa SAN JUAN HOTEL 
New Brick Hotel. Now CANBSs All modern improve- 


ments. Also THE UP em, N.H. 
Open July tu October. - BBOTT, Prop. 


“ORMOND” 


NOW OPEN. Write for maps, room plans, 
and illustrated booklet ANDERSON 

grs., Ormond, Volusia Co., Fla. 
December and January are the months when 


th Ripe 


e Groves are Laden with 
Oranges. 


HOTEL COQUINA NOW OPEN 


on FLORIDA~—Popular winter re- 
oa cial rates wee on 
Refers to Recreation nt. jJ.jJ.W WI HITE. 


Hotel San Marino 


SUTHERLAND, FLORIDA 


Accommodates 2 1, 1895, under 
the management o EW of t ie = 
ous Islesboro Sou 
healthiest place in the wor © moss on no 
mpness, no malaria. Resinous , 4 — ne forests. 
Balmy sea breezes from the Gulf vend fishing 
to be found in Florida. You can yoy open-air Sea 
Baths, boating ane ling. 
F & SEWELL. 


THE BARCELONA 


ST. AUGUSTINE, Florida. ‘Good family table and 
home comforts. R. E. HASSELTINE- 


other advertisements in this department see 
following page.) 
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Florida 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 


Upon the “ ks: site in the most charming city 
of the South, SKIL LES, formerly of Luray Inn. 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 


Hotel Magnolia 


; ae day and upwards. Special week] 


Winter Park, Fla. 
The Rogers 


until May. Rates. $2.50 to $3. 
Open LOGERS, Bropre. 


Georgia 
HOTEL 


Every modern improvement known to science. 
Perfect cuisine and service. Most uniform cli- 
mate in United States. Send for book and rates. 


BRUNSWICK, GA. 


TBE OGLETHORPE 
A PERFECT WINTER RESORT HOTEL 


Opens Jan. 5. Famous for its healthful climate, balmy 
sea air, aquatic sports. and fine arives through pine 
forests. Send for circular. 

WARREN LELAND, Jr., Manager. 
N. Y. address, 1 Madison Ave. (Room g). 


THOMASVILLE, GA. 


Piney Woods Hotel 


NOW OPEN 
For circulars, etc., address 
WILLIAM E. DAVIES, Thomasville, Ga. 


Maryland 


ELEGANT—HOMELIKE 
E 
Hotel Altamont { 


A most charming spot to spend the winter. A novel fea- 
ture—sun parlor on the City of 
Baltimore and “ae ealthiest mode of 
heating in the Springs Water served 
extra For illustrated book address The 
tlook or WARNER STORK, Proprietor. 


New Jersey 


The Shelburne 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
REMAINS OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 
Situated directly cn the beach. Every convenience 

including hot and cold sea-water baths and elevator. 


ugh Pullman putiet Card via Penn. 


r dail R. 
Tl. D. SOUTHWICK, Manager 


TRAINS FOR LAKEWOOD !e2v¢ New York. 


road of New Jersey, foot of aeoty Street, North River, 
at 4:30, 8:15 A.M} 1:45, 3:40, 4:40 P 
HARRIS 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


One block east of ** The ae ” Electnic li ic Hgts, op open 
places, sun parlor, etc..and baths. Mrs. E RIS. 


GRAY GABLES 


Ist St. near Madison Ave., Lakewood, N. J. 
Elegantly furnished rooms. Superior cuisine and 
attendance. Post-Office Box 16s. 


LAUREL as: PINES 


Lakewood, New Jersey 


Now Open 
HORACE PORTER, Manager 


HEALTH RESORT 


BAKER HOUSE, Vineland, N. J 


erms, $2 per y; 0 $10 per wee 
PS. R. FOWLER, Prop. 


WALTER’S SANITARIUM 


Walter’ s Park, Wernersville, Pa. 


The most delightfully located of all 


Sanitariums. Unsurpassed as a Winter 
Resort. Steam heat, open grates, Sun 
_Parlor. Easiest of access. Only 2% 
hours from Philadelphia; 20 minutes from 
Reading, Pa. Views “equal to anything 
in Europe or America.” Mountain Air 
“equal to Colorado, without its dust.” 
Delightful climate; the finest water. 
Buildings of granite rock, 300 ft. front, 
_ substantially fireproof. Extensive system 
of bay windows; hydraulic elevator; 
electric bells ; extensive natural park (400 
acres). Physicians of thirty years’ expe- 
rience with sanitary methods. Extensive 
range of appliances. Baths of varied 
kinds—electric, galvanic, etc. Electricity ; 
galvanism. The Movement Cure: 


appliances operated by steam—extensive and valuable system. MASSAGE: We were the 


first to introduce this justly popular treatment twenty years ago. 
Prices the very lowest for good accommodations. 
Address WALTER’S SANITARIUM, Walter’s Park, Pa. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


We teach the art. 
$12 to $25 per week. 


New York City 


North Carolina 


DENIS 
HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 
Opp. Grace Church, NEW YORK 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate 
Recently enlarged by a new and handsome addition 
that doubles its former capacity. The new Dining- 
Room is one of the itinest specimens of Colonial 
Decoration inthis country. WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


New York 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORE 
.  (RSTABLISHED IN 188.) 
Elevated location. 1 1,200 ft. above sea-level, overlooking 
the beautiful Genesee Valley 
Personal Gere of experienced Physicians. All 
valuable forms of treatment. Provision for rest, recrea- 
tion, and amusement. 
Elegant fire- erect main building and twelve cottages. 
Asp t Roof emcee Steam heat, open fires, electric 
s, safety elevator, teeeraph telephone. Cuisine under 
supervision of Mrs. ma P. E Ewing, of Chautauqua 


Cooking 00 
On R. R., between New York and 
Buffalo. Ope wad by Rab illustrated 


Dr. Strong's Sautarian 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


resort for health, bells’ rest, or recreation 
all P e year. Elevator, electric bells steam, sun-parlor, 
and promenade on the roof. Suites ot baths. 
Dry, tonic air. Saratoga waters and winter sports. as- 
sage, all baths and all health 
ee urkish and Russian baths. Send for illustrated 
circ 


rooms with 


s 


North Carolina 


The Mountain Park Hotel 


HOT SPRINGS, N. 


Located near the center of the 
GREAT SOUTHERN R. R. SYSTEM 


Only-24 hours from New York by Penn. R.R., leaving 
at 4:30 P.M., daily, by through Pullman cars. A most 
charming resort in the ** LAND OF THE SKY.” 1,800 
feet elevation, surrounded by lofty pine-clad mountains, 
which shelter it from wintry blasts. The curative char- 
acter of its justly celebrated NATURAL THERMAL 
WATERS, flowing through luxurious marble baths, 
have a NATIONAL REPUTATION. Dr. F. SCHU- 
MAN LECLERCQ, from Carlsbad, Austria, in charge. 

The Hotel is first-class in all appointments. 

DOOLITTLE & BODEN, Managers. 


SOUTHERN IMPROVEMENT CO., Proprietors. 
J. D. KEILEY, Prest., 19 Whitehall St., N. Y. 


rices. 


PEBBLE LEDGE 


64 Oakland Heights, 
The Elbermay’ Asheville, North Carolina 
PRIVATE BOARD. Address Miss Comstock, or 
Recreation Department. The Outlook. 


BUFORD HOTEL 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
Midway between Florida and the North | 


Fxcellent facilities for travelers to break their journey 
in either direction. direct line of Southern Railway. 
FARINTOSH & AMER, Props. 


South 


Aiken, S.C 
Select winter 
boarders. References required and given. New house | 
with modern conveniences. Address P. O. Box 176. 


VIEW. AMEN, 5. C. 


Private Board. Accommodates 30. Near Highland 
Park Hotel. 


ON COURT, Camden, S. C.—Old-fashioned 
Southern home, beautifully situated, half a mile from 
etc. rming walks and drives. No 
Sandy soi] and pines. For terms, Northern 
references, and printed matter address 
Mrs. ROGER GRISWOLD PERKINS. 


“New Charleston Hotel ” 


CART & DAVIDS. REMODELED AND REFURNIGHED as 
a Tourist Resort Hotel of a highest g 

entire area devoted to appointed | 
an otunda. Cuisine under the directions ofa French 
Chef. Families in Florida would do 
to revisit historic Sumter and picturesque Magnoli 


PINE FOREST INN 


SUMMERVILLE, S. C. 
The Famous Winter and Health Resort 


Twenty-two miles from Charleston, via S. C. and G. R.R. 
The fourth season of this superbly constructed Hotel. 
with all the very latest improvements, is NOW OPEN 
for Guests. ALBERT V. GR anage 
Late of Chavleston Hotel. 


Virginia 


HYGEIA HOTEL 
OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 


Unrivaled as a health and pleasure resort. 
Air balmy and full of life-giving ozone. New 
plumbing throughout and perfect drainage 
and other sanitary arrangements. Send for 
descriptive pamphlet. 


F. N. PIKE, Manager 


* 
i 
The Palace - 
Hotel 
; of the South 
x 
if 
BE 
| 
‘ 
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The American College for Girls 
at Constantinople 
By M. J. S. 


At atime when our interest in Turkey is 
awakened anew by the cruel oppressions of 
the Armenians, it is satisfactory to know that 
we have silent forces at work there, which 
must in the near future contribute powerfully 
to the social regeneration of that country. 
One of these forces is the American College 
for Girls at Constantinople, started and main- 
tained by the Woman’s Board of Missions. 
The iast President’s Report and the Calendar 
of the College show that. The College was 
incorporated in 1890 under the laws of Massa- 
chusetts, and is entitled to conier all honors 
and degrees conferred by. any college or uni- 
versity of Massachusetts. It is an outgrowth 
of the Home School established in Constanti- 
nople in 1871. The management of the Col- 
lege is vested in a Board of Trustees residing 
in Massachusetts, the trustees being members 
of the Woman’s Board. The College is situ- 
ated upon the Heights of Scutari, with beauti- 
ful grounds overlooking the Bosphorus and 
the Marmora. The course of study embraces 
the usual college curriculum such as is offered 
in the best American colleges, with rather less 
attention to the physical sciences and mathe- 
matics, and more to language, history; and 
music. The languages and literatures taught 
are those of ancient and modern Greek, Latin, 
French, German, English, ancient and modern 
Armenian, and ancient and modern Bulgarian. 
Advanced courses are also offered in philoso- 
phy and ethics, in the Bible and Christian evi- 
dences. The number of girls enrolled the last 
year, as shown by the Calendar, was 173, in- 
cluding the preparatory department. They 
represent nine different nationalities, the larger 
number coming from the Armenians (ninety); 
Bulgarians (twenty-four), and Greeks (twenty- 
three). This shows an increase of twenty-six 
over the preceding year. 

I have taken some pains to inquire concern- 
ing the position and influence of this College 
in Turkey, from which I have learned that it 
stands at the head of all schools or colleges 
for girls in Constantinople or Turkey, both 
foreign and native, and that its popularity is 
very great throughout the whole country. It 
stands for the’ higher Christian culture of 
young women. Already more than one hun- 
dred of its alumnz are exerting the —o 
of a higher Christian education thréughout 
the towns and cities of Turkey, besides a 
much larger number who have come under its 
influence but have not completed the college 
course. It is one thing to build up such a 
college as this in America, and quite another 
to build it up in Turkey under the constant 
annoyance and unfriendliness of the Turkish 
Government, in a land of bad laws, of pop- 
ular ignorance, and of poor preparatory 
schools, and at so great a distance from home, 
where the stimulus of competition with other 
colleges is not felt. Under such circumstances 
the Woman’s Board has reason to be proud 
of having built up on Turkish soil an institu- 
tion that is actually doing there the work of 
Wellesley and Holyoke in America. 

Certainly no small amount of the credit is 
due to the faculty and to the President of the 
College. It would appear that the success of 
their work, and the need of it which they daily 
see around them, have stimulated them to 
greater exertion than those in similar _posi- 
tions in this country are accustomed to put 
forth. I had the pleasure of meeting Miss 
Patrick, the President, a few years ago. She 
is a gentle and attractive woman, of fine edu- 
cation. She has been engaged in the work in 
Turkey about nineteen years, and is not only 
acquainted with the ways and means of the 
country, but has a ready acquaintance with the 
numerous languages required, such as Turkish, 
French, Armenian, Greek, and Bulgarian. 
Her quiet but persistent energy is, I suspect, 
the secret of a considerable part of the build- 
ing up of the College. | : 

My study of the College led me to the dis- 
covery of two points of unfavorable contrast 
between this institution and its sister colleges 
in this country, one of which at least it is in 
our power to correct. The first is the ex- 
tremely onerous and exhaustive character of 


the work of those engaged in the local man- 
agement. It appears to be the usual thing for 
the teachers to be perilously near the breaking- 
down point physically at the end of each year. 
This is partly due, no doubt, to the debilitat- 
ing climate, and partly to the difficulty of the 
work,' which has no parallel in this country. 
The other. point is what seems to me the 
pitiable insufficiency of their financial support. 
Holding positions which in this country would 
command from $1,500 to $3,000 a year, their 
total support, after deducting the amount paid 
the college for board for the school year, is 
just $300. I understand that these teachers, 
in addition to their several specialties, have to 
be in command of from one to half a dozen 
foreign and difficult languages. I understand 
also that the expensiveness of necessary 
things at Constantinople, the social positions 
that the professors are obliged to maintain, and 
the very heavy drafts upon their health, are 
such that a small salary would involve less 
sacrifice in this country than it does there I 
confess to a feeling of shame when I realized 
this condition of things, and I should like to 
ask the Board of Trustees how it comes about. 
Do the men working under similar conditions 


‘receive from the American Board similar 


small salaries? If not, is it the policy of the 
Woman’s Board to pay women less than is 
received by men who do equal work? I under- 
stand that the President of the College, with 
her long years of service and experience, re- 
ceives also $300. I hope in these days of busi- 
ness methods that this is not our policy in 
foreign countries. I think we cannot overlook 
the fact that the work of these teachers is a 
work of devotion and is not under the iron law 
of supply and demand, and that we should not 
pay them the least amount upon which they 
can possibly live and be retained. In leaving 
their native country, in their arduous work, in 
their unusual liability to sickness, are they not 
already making sacrifices enough without being 
required to struggle with these unequal finan- 
cial conditions? I learn that the local income 
of the College from its students is about 
twelve thousand dollars a year, so that the 
whole cost of maintaining the College by no 
means devolves upon our American society. 
Chicago, IIl. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches are unequaled for 
clearing the voice. Public speakers and singers the 
world over use them. - 


No need 
to Read, 


in order to find out 


Your friends can 
tell you all you 
want 


them about it. We'll leave it 
to any one of the millions of 
-women who are using Pearl- 
ine, if it isn't the best—the 
economical thing, for 
washing and cleaning. But all 
the Pearline users don’t get 
its full benefits. Some seem 
to think that it’s only for wash- 
ing clothes or cleaning house. 
Pearline washes everything. 
Saves labor—rubbing—time 
—is the modern cleanser. as 


about Pearline. | 


American wood - engraving 
has been famous the world over 
for its beauty, delicacy, and 
faithfulness, but of late “process” 
illustration has largely taken 


its place. | 


Scribner's Magazine during 
the coming year will print a 
series of frontispieces by the 
masters of the art, each engraver 
reproducing a subject especially 
suited to his skill. 

Henry Wolf will contribute 
the first block of the set to the 
January number—a truly su- 
perb piece of work, perhaps the 
finest bit of wood-engraving 
ever published. 


Subscriptions for Scridner’s Magazine for 1895 
should be sent now. $3.00 a year. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


WEDDING 
INVITATIONS, | 


CORRECT IN STYLE. 


UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 


~ 
Ris: 


sg: A booklet of health-keep- 


ing and money-saving under- 


#3; wear — Send a postal. Res 
Jaros Hygienic Underwear Co. = 
83! Broadway, New York. 


= 
| 
\ 
\\\ AAA DEMPSEY & 
< CARROLL, 
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_ Mr. Carlisle’s Influence 
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The Business World 


On Thursday of last 
week the following 


Upon the Bond Market 
curt announcement 


was made by the members of the syndicate 


that had secured the entire recent issue of the 
$50,000,000 Government bonds: 


The action of the United States Treasury on cur- 


“rency questions having stopped progress in the sale 


of bonds for the account of the five per cent. syndi- 
cate, and the period of thirty days mentioned in the 
notice of November 2 having expired, the syndicate 
is dissolved. — 

It 1s obvious that the various currency plans 
of Secretary Carlisle have militated against 
the placing of these bonds at any profit. When 
over ten millions of the bonds had been dis- 
posed of at 119 and 119%, Mr. Carlisle an- 
nounced his currency scheme, which provides 


that banks need not hold Government bonds 


to secure their circulation. The price of the 
late issue at once fell, and is now so low as to 
preclude profit. When the next time comes 
for an issue to replenish the gold reserve, Mr. 
Carlisle may find greater difficulty in dispos- 
ing of bonds at such a premium as that ob- 
tained for the last issue. It is also evident 
that many of the members of this syndicate 
believe that the Secretary’s attitude has 
been a questionable one, taking advantage 
of the bankers to sell his bonds at a high 
figure, and then deliberately killing the market 
forthem. It is feared that the position of the 
syndicate wil] discredit the Treasury, not only 
in this country, but also abroad. It is also 
feared that it will frighten timid foreign 
investors, who have been unloading too many 
of their American securities already, into sell- 
ing still more, thereby bringing about a constant 
demand for gold shipments in settlement of 
accounts. To all of this it is replied that the 
Government has made no bargain with the 
syndicate as to the latter’s sale of the bonds, 
nor is the Government obligated to make the 
investment a profitable one. That, however, 
does not lighten the gloom cast upon the 
market by Mr. Carlisle’s proposed legislation. 


As had been already proph- 
esied, the cost of the pro- 
posed rapid transit for New 
York will far exceed the 
fifty millions which the Commission is author- 
ized to expend. The problem of rapid transit 
interests not only New Yorkers, but also the 
residents of other cities where like conditions 
prevail. The report of Chief Engineer Par- 
sons shows that the difficulties in construc- 
tion are sufficient reasons for his estimate of 
increased expense. The main trouble lies in 
the district below Fourteenth Street. In the 
region above that street the underlying rock 
is close to the surface. Tunneling through 
solid rock is now comparatively cheap. Below 
Fourteenth Street, however, the rock lies very 
deep. Between it and the surface are beds of 
unstable sands: the latest and most striking 
proof of their existence was found in the 
foundation of the new Manhattan Building, 
which had to go down fifty-three feet before 
reaching solid rock. In addition to this primal 
difficulty, the sidewalk vaults in Broadway 
extend to the curbline. These would have to 
be cut into in order to get sufficient room fora 
four-track road. To avoid this latter difficulty, 


The Difficulties 
of Rapid Transit 
in the Metropolis 


‘it has been proposed by some to substitute a 


double-deck design, two tracks being ae 
and two below in a huge tunnel. A third ob- 
jection is that the excavation for the railway 
would be so close to the lofty buildings in 
Broadway as to require an enormous amount 
of foundation underpinning. Therisk and ex- 
pense of such work may be fancied, but hardly 
computed. These three objections are almost 
insuperable, the double-deck scheme itself in- 
volving a great amount of underpinning; be- 
sides which, the upper tracks would not be on 
a solid foundation, and the lower tracks being 
so far from the street level, elevators would 
be everywhere necessary. An additional dif- 
ficulty, although not comparable with the 
above, would lie in interrupting the already 
congested street. Broadway is almost the 
only ‘long thoroughfare in the lower part of 
New York, and consequently its traffic is very 
great. © Mr. Parsons’ recommends the avoid- 


ance of these difficulties by building a four- 
track railway from Union Square through New 
Elm Street to the City Hall, and thence a two- 
track line through Nassau and Broad Streets 
to the South Ferry. This can be supplemented 
by ‘a two-track road from Union Square 
through University Place, Greene and Church 
Streets to the City Hall. Mr. Parsons shows 
that if the Commission decides to adhere to 
the Broadway route the difficulties above men- 
tioned will involve an estimate of about 
$65,000,000. Present plans consider the build- 
ing of the road from Union Square through 
Broadway and the Boulevard via Kingsbridge 
to the city limits; also an East Side line from 
Union Square via Mott Haven to Williams- 
bridge. 


Californians have taken 


What Californians 
: a pronounced position in 


Would Do with 


Central Pacific ~~ debt of the Central Pa- 


cific Railway. The Reilly Bill provides for an 
extension of time by the Government for the 
payment by the Central Pacific of $85,000,000 
second mortgage bonds by fifty years at three 
per cent. To this provision there have been 
several opposing plans, the principal one being 
that from the Pacific coast, urging the Gov- 
ernment to foreclose the mortgage and oper- 
ate the road. This may mean one of two things 
—either. that the Government would stand in 
the same relation to the shareholders as the 
Central Pacific management sustains to-day, 
or that the property of bondholders should be 
confiscated, the old indebtedness wiped off, 
and the road operated in the interests of Cali- 
fornian shippers. The first relation would 
be a fair one, but not the second. This 
latter is urged by those who have a not un- 


natural desire for the reduction of transpor- 


tation rates and for the resulting stimulus 
that would be given to the Pacific slope. 
Anti-monopoly is one thing; perversion of 
business honoranother. Governor-elect Budd 
has made the statement that the Government 
should operate the road on the bare cost of 
the service. This he believes would be about 
one-third of the present charges. If creditors 
are to be ignored, it is no wonder that the Eng- 
lish security-holders have become alarmed, and 
have sent Sir Charles Rivers Wilson over here 
to represent their claims. * 


Competition in the manufac- 
ture of armor has been re- 
cently accentuated in the 
decision by the Russian Government favoring 
the Bethlehem Iron-Works as manufacturers 
of armor for its newwar-ships. It is said that 
this decision was made despite the fact that 
the bid of the Carnegie Company was consid- 
erably less than that of the Bethlehem firm. 
The real reason for the decision is probably 
found to be a Jack of confidence in the Car- 
negie establishment—a direct result of the 
armor frauds in connection with our own navy. 
As a result of the exposures and subsequent 
newspaper criticism of those frauds the Car- 
negie Company has undoubtedly suffered, and 
Mr. Carnegie himself has now taken the mat- 
ter in hand, in a manner which reflects great 


Mr. Carnegie 
and His Armor 


‘credit upon himself. According to the New 


York “ Herald,” he offers to stand the expense 
of as many ballistic tests as our Government 
deems desirable, in order that he may remove 
the suspicion regarding the Carnegie armor. 
He does not stop with this, however, but ex- 
presses his willingness to replace any or all 
of the suspected plates now on the war-ships 
by good armor, even without further test. 
This is as it should be. The whole subject of 
the recent exposures is now in the hands of 
Congress. It is believed that Mr. Herbert 
thinks any action by his department would not 
be proper until it is seen what will be done 
with the Cummings resolution. The Senate 
Committee on Naval Affairs has it still under 
discussion. As will be remembered, that reso- 
lution looks to the removal and testing of the 
questionable armor.- Should the disputed 
plates pass the prescribed test, Senator Quay 
has proposed an amendment that the fine of 
$1 40,000 imposed upon the Carnegie — 


and paid by it, should be remitted. 


_regard to refunding the » 


Business Progress Impeded The statistics — 


ted by the Italian 
by the Italian Government Mislater of Fi- 


nance as showing some improvement in trade 
are encouraging enough, but he spoils all their 
good effect by his own banking programme. 
He says that three banks of issue have about 
$55,000,000 locked up in assets. which neither. 
now nor for a long time can be turned to 
account. He therefore has the temerity to 
ask for a realization-period of fifteen years, 
and expects his country to keep on improving, 
knowing not only that these banks are insolv- : 
ent at present, but that they will continue so 
during the next decade and a half! In addi- 
tion to this, which would be enough to ruin 
any country, the Italian Budget estimates the 
deficit for the ensuing fiscal year at about. 
$15,000,060. Half of this sum will be met by 
retrenchment, but the remainder must be 
raised by new taxes—an almost impossible task 
in the present depressed and discouraged land. 
Thus the Government, whether consciously 
or not, stands directly in the path of business 
progress, and has already made of no account 
the furtive changes for the better in Italian, 
trade. 


By far the most iadiortant 
meeting of trunk-line presi- 
dents held this year has 
just taken place. It rati- 
fies the new east-bound passenger agreement 
providing for the abolishment of all commis-. 
sions, the presidents agreeing to hold them- 
selves responsible for‘any violations. The origi- 
nal agreement conferred upon the commission- 
ers of the Central Traffic Association the right 
to decide whether violations had taken place 
or not, and if so, personally ordering the guilty 
parties to be discharged. The revised planas , 
adopted, however, lodges the responsibility for 
the maintenance of rates in the hands of the 
presidents. 


Responsibility for 
Violations of 
Traffic Rates 


Last week the average daily sales. 


Dullness é 
gprs on the New York Stock Exchange 
Depression WEE 93,000 shares, against an 


average during the previous days 
of December increased by exactly one hun- 
dred thousand shares over the above figures. 
The nfain reason for such depression is found 
in the fear of unsafe financial “ reforms.” 


One and a half million 

Florida Oranges oranges are leaving Florida 

| every day, now that growers 

are desirous of getting their fruit on the 

market. This means a daily shipment of. 

25,000 boxes. The crop promises to be al- 

most as great as last year’s. During the past 

decade the Florida crop has increased from 

900,000 boxes in 1885-6 to over five million: 
boxes in 1893-4. 


Not to be left behindhand 
by Germany, the Prime 
Minister of Cape Colony, 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes, proposes. 
to shut out all American products from South 
Africa because of what he calls the “ prohibi- 
tive duty on diamonds” imposed by our new 
tariff bill. The Premier also makes the, 
almost incredible report that the South Af-. 
rican diamond product for the year is £ 2,820,- 

ooo, and that, after deducting expenses, £ I,- 

250,000 ($6,250,000) remains. 


How 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
Would Retaliate 


It may be interesting to 
many readers to learn that 
American apples are selling 

well in England. Our exports of them have 

been large, nearly 70,000 barrels a month. 

Red apples abroad bring in large lots from 

$3.50 to $4 a barrel, and green apples from 


$2.75 to $3. 25: 
FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 


308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
‘Philadelphia 7 


American Apples 
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Notes and Queries 


1. Has the Episcopal Church changed its belief in 
the doctrine of the future possentene of the wicked? 
Something I read from Phillips Brooks led me to 
think so. - 2. What is the “second death,’ as spoken 
of in Revelation xx., 6, 14; also xxi., 8? Is not here 
taught the doctrine of the eternal punishment of the 
wicked? How can the statement in one of Dr. 
Abbott’s sermons, that God is a consuming fire to 
purify from sin, harmonize with this? I was brought 
up in the old Calvinistic way, and. although I do not 
now believe in physical torment for the wicked in 
the future. I do not understand the last part of the 

ook of Revelation and Christ’s words as to the 
_ wicked going into eternal punishment to mean any- 
thing but entire separation and ee. 


1. Not by any express declaration. But a change 
of opinion has been in progress among its members 
and ministers both in England and America. 2. It 
seems to mean utter destruction, rather than a never- 
eriding punishment. The context of the passage 
which speaks of God as a consuming fire (Heb. xii., 
29) shows that it was addressed to Christians. Ob- 
serve the word “‘ our God.” .Consciousness of God’s 
presence is to them asa purifying fire. Our concep- 


tions of the future state should be shaped, not by. 


any one text or group of texts, but by an inclusive 
induction from the whole of the Scripture testi- 
mony. Read Canon Farrar’s “‘ Eternal Hope.” 


‘A student of sixteen is taking a first course in 
American literature from one of the text-books. It 
is desirable that the lessons and reading in connec- 
tion should be short, thorough, and as interesting 
as possible. We wish to know of the best books 
(biographies, or whatever bears upon the subject) 
to read while studying the Colonial, Revolutionary, 
and early National periods. M. E.. C. 


C. H. Richardson, “ History of American Litera-- 


ture,”’ 1607-1885 ; M. C. Tyler, ‘‘ History of Ameri- 
can Literature,’’ 1607-1765: Selections from Sted- 
man and Hutchinson’s ** Library of American Liter- 
ature J. B. McMaster, Benjamin. Franklin ;’’ 
C. D. Warner, ‘“‘ Washington Irving; E. P. 
Whipple, “American Literature; the works of 
Cooper and Irving. Pye 

. Can you answer two questions for me? Why do 
students in Spain wear spoons on their caps? ere 
was the work for the bronze doors of Trinity Church 
done—in this country or in Italy? I know that the 
bronze was cast in this city, but where the molds or 
models were made is a disputed point. 2 hG 


1. We do not know. 2. The Trinity doors were 
designed by Karl Bitter, whose afelier is in West 
Fifty-third Street, near the Hudson River, New York 


‘vised Version varies v 


City. Mr. Bitter worked three years and a half on 
his models. 


Referring to ‘‘ M. H. B.’s”’ The Outlook 
for Decem 22), and your reply, I may say that it 
has always been a surprise to a close student of the 
Bible that the passage quoted from Job should have 
been admitted, or, as light dawned, retained, in 
the Burial Service of the Episcopal Church. And 
from that it is consequently quoted asa sort of proof- 
text as to the resurrection of the body.’”’ The Re- 
i little from the old and 
familiar one. ose who use it fail to observe 
another of the declarations of Job, which surel 

ought to be taken in the same connection: “ But 

know that my Redeemer” iin the margin Director 

[Vindicator ?—Eps.] “‘ liveth, and that he shall stan 

up at the last upon the earth. And after my skin 
shall have been thus destroyed, yet from my flesh 
shall I see God,” etc. Later Job has a vision of the 
Almighty (chap. xlii., 5): “I had heard of thee by 
the hearing of the ear, but mow mine eye seeth thee. 
Wherefore I abhor myself, and repent in dust and 
ashes.”’ Could any intelligent reader without pre- 
conteived notions draw from 4his the idea or doctrine 
of the rising to life of the lost and scattered physical 
frame? And yet that is ‘‘the body.” 


STUDENT. 


A note from a friend in the Salvation Army in 
regard to the Army’s observance of the sacraments 
says: The sacrament is not administered by the offi- 
cers of the Salvation Army, and no provision is made 
for empowering any one in its ranks to do so. _Indi- 
viduals in it, though, when where the invitation to 
the Lord’s Supper is made to include all Christians, 
are at perfect liberty to Fp sme and often do, 
when they know they will be welcomed. ws 


There was a history of the first settlement of the 
County of Worcester, Massachusetts, that, sixty 
yous ago, was in many public libraries in New Eng- 
and, but Ihave been unable to find a copy since I came 
to Ohio. The history gave an account of the organi- 
zation of the first church in each township. I think 
that some of your numerous readers can tell whether 
it has ever been reprinted or whether it can be ob- 
tained. JESSE HARRINGTON. 


Medina, O. 


Where can I find the following: ‘‘ Immortality is 
a faith of humanity, a belief of the race, one of the 
een cardinal convictions of the world. It was not 

rn of argument, it will not perish by argument. 
Like the faith in God, it has its roots in the primeval 


’ instincts, the original soil of human nature ; in long- 


ings, hopes, intimations, prophecies, that give no 
account of themselves, and whereof thus far no 
account has been given.” E. B. 

Can any one tell if there is any way by which I 
may get a fair census of the world’s greatest Brother- 
hoods, Fraternities, Lodges, or Societies? I desire, 
if possible, to know their individual numerical 
strength, their characteristic motto (not password, 
of course), and their various names. wow 


During the Month of January, 


safety. 


If you are like most readers of this paper, you 
will have a few dollars to invest—perhaps a 
few hundreds or thousands. 
the best possible rate of interest consistent with 


You doubtless wish 


Now, the Provident Trust Co. is organized for 
the express purpose of making safe investments 
for colleges, societies, estates, and individuals. 

‘It offers guaranteed gold mortgages on im- 
proved city property, bearing 6% to 7% interest. 


It also offers school bonds and other high class 
securities yielding 5% to 6%. 


The Provident 


Our book on investments 
is sent free. 


Trust 


Please mention The Outlook 


URPEE 


FARM ANNUAL for 1895 


‘“‘The Leading American Seed Catalogue.” 
A handsome book of 174 pages with many new features 
for 1895— 
nature—it tells all about the BEST SEEDS that grow, including rare novelties that cannot be had 
elsewhere. Any.seed planter is welcome to acopy FREE. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, PHILADELPHIA. 


hundreds of illustrations, pictures painted from 
Send your address to-day on a postal. 


FREE. 
BEAUTIFUL BOOK 
ON THE 
CARE OF THE TEETH. 


ADORESS 
W. HOYT & Cco.: 
LOWELL, MASS. | 


-N iw York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co. 


59 TO 65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
Mutual Life Building 


CAPITAL, - - = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - $1,000,000 


In addition to its special charter privileges, this Com 
pany possesses all the powers of Trust Companies under 
the New York Banking Laws; acts as Trustee for Cor- 
porations, firms, and individuals, as Executor or Admin- 
istrator of estates, and is a legal depository of trust funds 

INTEREST ALLOWED:ON DEPOSITS. 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr , Vice-President. 

GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 

HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 

DIRECTORS: 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
Augustus D. Juilliard, 
James N. Jarvie, 
Richard A. McCurdy, | 
Walter G. Oakman, 
Alexander E. Orr, 
Henry H. Rogers, 
Henry W. Smith, 


Samuel D. Babcock, 
George F. Baker, 
G. S. Bowdoin, 
Frederic Cromwell, 
Walter R. Gillette, 
Robert Goelet, 
G. G. Haven, 
Oliver Harriman, 
R. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twombly, 
Charles R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
William C. Whitney. 


PROFITABLE 
INVESTMENT 


. We are authorized to sell 1,000 Shares of 
good Industrial Stock, par value $50, at $40 
cash. These shares represent enterprises 
actually in successful operation, dividend earn- 
ing, and we believe will yield from 7 to 12 per 
cent. on present price. We expect within a 
few months to see them quoted at a handsome 
premium. At 8 per cent., for instance : 


1 share, price $40, earns $4 per annum. 

5 shares, price 200,earns 20 per annum. 
10 shares, price 400,earns . 40 per annum. 
50 shares, price 2,000,earns 200 per annum. 
100 shares, price 4,000,earns 400 per annum. 


shares, price 20,000,earns 2,000 per annum. 


The certificates are ready for immediate 
delivery in any of the above amounts. All 
particulars of the Company on application at 
our offices. Checks, drafts, and remittances 
to be sent to 


THE CORPORATIONS SYNDICATE 
39 & 41 Cortlandt St., New York 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 


GOOD AS GOVERNMENT BONDS— 
DOUBLE THE RATE 
Made in strictly first-class Real Estate Mort- 
6% gages, State, County, City. and School Warrants 
and Bonds, with a view to absolute security and 
7% rompt interest payments. st references. 
8% 


orrespondence solicited. 


JOHN P. DORR & CO., Investment Brokers 
Seattle, Washington 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 


%GUARANTEED 


By Bonds deposited with a Trustee. 
Sums of $100 and upw i 
BUFFALO 


VINGS AND L ASS’N 
wan Buffalo, ¥ 
Grorce WADSWORTH, OSIAH Treas 
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Outlook 


A-Famity Paper 
New Series of The Christian Union 


~ Copynght, 1895, by The Outlook Company. 
second-class matterin the New York 
Entered as — ma - ew Yo 


The Outlook is a weekly he | Paper, con- 
taining this week forty he subscrip- 
tion price is Three Dollars a year, payable in ad- 


vance. 

Pos is Prepaid by the publishers for 
all subscriptions in the United States, Canad 
and Mexico. For all other countries in the Posta 
Union add $1.56 for postage. 

Changes of Address.—When a ch of 
address 1s ordered, both the new and the old ad- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
one week before the change is to take effect. 

Discontinuances.—If a subscriber wishes his 
copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration 
of his subscription, notice to that effect should be 
sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continuance 
of the subscription is desired. 

How to Remiit.— Remittances should be sent 
by Check, Draft, — Order, Money Order, 
rt age to order of THE OUTLOOK COMPANY. 

ash and Postal Notes should be sent in Regis- 
tered Letter. 
Letters should be addressed : 
THE OUTLOOK 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 


Bits of Fun 


Day—Years ago Loeser fell into a fortune. 
Weeks—What course did he take? Day— 
Went right through it.— Puck. 

“ ‘What warrant have you for thinking that 
Shakespeare was a broker?” “Oh, none, 
only the fact that he has furnished so many 
stock quotations.”—/ndianapolis Journal. 

“Did I understand you to say that Thomp- 
son was a farmer?” “Good gracious, no! I 


‘said he made his moneyin wheat. You never 


heard of a farmer doing that,‘did you ?”— 
Indianapolis Journal. 

Farmer—I bought some stock in that West- 
ernlandcompany. Broker—Wasn’t it watered? 
Farmer—That’s what I understood, but they’ve 
been assessing me like the mischief for irriga- 
tion purposes.— Detroit Free Press. 

“ An’ that’s a chrysanthermum,” said Mr. 
Dolan, deeply interested. ‘It is,” replied his 
wife, who had been indulging in some floral 
purchase. “ Well, a wonderful flower it is; if 
the t’ing cu’d only bark, it ’ud be as foine a 
Skye terrier ez ye’d want to see!”— Washing- 
ton Star. 

“We had better watch the bookkeeper a 
little,” said the senior partner. “He has 
been buying a bicycle.” “But youcan hardly 
call that an extravagance,” said the junior 
partner. “No; but it is likely to make him 
crooked.” And the junior partner, who had 
entered the firm by the son-in-law route, 
dutifully laughed.—/ndianapolis Journal. 

_In public places the person least fitted to 
point out and explain points of interest is often 
the one who raises his voice above all the rest. 
Some visitors were strolling through an art 
gallery, and had paused between the long rows 
of statuary. “ This,” said the leader, with a 
wave of his hand toward a creation in plaster— 
“this is Apollo; and that one over there is his 
wife, Apollinaris.”— Youth’s Companion. 

A Welshman, after attempting to take part 
in a prayer-meeting conducted in English, and 
finding it very difficult to express the fervor 
of his heart in the partially acquired tongue, 
suddenly broke the halting and laborious sen- 
tences with a joyful exclamation, “Lord, I 
thank thee that thou knowest Welsh !” and 
straightway launched upon the sea of gutturals 


which came so readily to his lips.— ew York 


Observer. 

A Rochester woman recently saw, in New 
York, a beautiful old French cleck, and has 
often since expressed her wish to own it. 
Yesterday, when the family distribution was 
made, she found among her gifts the measliest 
kind of a toy clock, which upon being opened 
disclosed an owl upon its perch. This choice 
gift bore a card inscribed: “Louis XIV. 
clock: marked down from Louis XVI.”— 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 

In the “monumentroom” at “Trinity 
Church is the large marble tablet in memory 


of the late Bishop Hobart. It is a bas-relief 
representing the Bishop (a portrait) 7” articulo 
mortéis, sinking into the arms of an allegorical 
female figure, presumably intended for the 
Angel of Death. It is said that years/and 
years ago an aged couple from the rural .dis- 
tricts were being shown about the church, and, 
pausing long before the tablet, the old lady 
remarked to her husband, “That’s a good 
likeness of the Bishop, but "—regarding the 


angelic personage attentively—‘“‘it’s a very 


poor one of Mrs. Hobart. I knew her well, 
and she didn’t look like that.”—Zvangelist. 


Not a Mathematician 


Mr. Birkbeck Hill (an Oxonian), in his recent 
book on Harvard College, admits that nothing 
could surpass the grossness of the ignorance 
of many of the English undergraduates who 
may have come up, or rather have been kicked 
up, from the most famous schools. Mr. Hill 
says that he used to hear one of the first 
mathematicians of Oxford piteously lament 
the fate which condemned him to try to pound 
a little arithmetic into the heads of young 
men whose understandings had been hope- 
lessly disordered, or were congenitally feeble. 
“Why, sir, do you not use your common 
sense ?” he one day asked impatiently one of 
his pupils. “I did not know that common 


- sense had anything to do with arithmetic,” 


was the reply Another undergraduate, fresh 
from Eton, was seen by his tutor adding up a 


_column in which he had entered two shillings 


and sixpence six times over. He was thus 
laboriously arriving at the cost of half a dozen 
pairs of stockings which he had just bought. 


“Why do you not do it by multiplying ?”: 


asked the tutor. “Ido not know what you 
mean,” the youth modestly answeréd. When 
the process was shown to him, and all the 
mystery of the multiplication table was un- 
veiled, he was much taken with the extraor- 
dinary facilities which it afforded. 


Compromising a Tenor 


Czar Nicholas used to walk the streets of 
St. Petersburg alone, wrapped in a large gray 
cloak. It was forbidden to speak to him, but 
the Czar sometimes forgot that a subject could 
not obey the prohibition if the Emperor ad- 
dressed him. 

Once the Czar met in a park the tenor singer 
of the Italian Opera, and exchanged a few 
words with him. The moment the Czar was 
out of sight the police arrested the tenor. That 
evening the Czar attended the opera, where, 
after a long delay, the manager announced 
that the tenor could not be found. Nicholas 
guessed what had happened, and sent an aide- 
de-camp to release the singer. 

A few days after, the Czar again met the 
tenor, and began with an apology : 

“TI was very sorry—” 

** May I implore your Majesty,” the Italian 
exclaimed, “not to speak to me! Your 
Majesty will compromise-me with the police.” 


Sand and saill ; the best sand 
‘and the best skill united, pro- 


duce 


Dorflinger’s 
American 
Cut Glass. 


This trade oy 
C. Dorflinger & Sons, "sik label 


found on 


uine piece. 


? 


The “Index to Chimneys ” 
tells what shape and size and 
make to get for every burner 
and lamp. 

Geo A Macbeth Co, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, will send it— 
write. Pearl glass, pearl top, 


tough glass. 


WALTER BAKER CO, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
RE, HICH GRADE 


COCOAS AND. CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


CUOPE and 
jd Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 
lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 
= used in any of their preparations. 
Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA Is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


MADAME PORTER’S 
COUGH BALSAM 


A Purely Vegetable Expectorant 
not a violent and very 
agreeable to the taste. 


SUCCESSFULLY used for 
MORE than 70 YEARS. 


RUCKEL & HENDEL, N. Y. 


PORTER’S CURATIVE PILLS cure Sick Head- 
ache, Constipation, etc. Write for sample. Sent free 


BORDEAUX’S SPECIALTIES 


For the Complexion 


A valuable book entitled “‘ Secrets of the Toilet,”’ 
containing new_ receipts, sent Free, explaining a new 
me of easily producing an exquisite complexion 
without paint, powders, or poisonous compounds ee 

g 


rational method of curing all skin diseases, impro 
BORDEAUX TOILET CO., 132 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


the form, etc. Address, with two-cent stamp, 


Always Cold 


even ifleft in lid. 


None 
nuine, We will not be responsible 
for bad results from inferior goods. 


TROY NICKEL WORKS, - - - Troy.N.Y~ 


THE 
Handy Binder 


for The Outlook, made to 
hold compactly and con- 
veniently twenty-six num- 
bers, will be sent by mail 
on receipt of sixty cents. 


THE OUTLOOK CU., NEW YORK 
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An Appeal 


The matere, Church of the Holy Communion, 
3 ew York, December 24, 1894. 


During the past year we have endeavored 


by appeals to the public to interest them in 


the thorough reorganization of the work 
formerly carried on by the Home of Industry 
and Refuge for Discharged Convicts, No. 224 
West Sixty-third Street. The Prison Asso- 
ciation of New York has the subject of in- 
corporating this institution in its work under 
consideration, and it is understood that the 
present debt upon the property is the only 
obstacle. After exhausting all the means in 
our power, and pledging each personally all 
that we consistently can, we are still in need 
of the sum of twenty thousand dollars, to 


reduce this debt within limits which the Com- 


mittee of that Association regard as manage- 
able. This amount must be raised by January 
1, 1895, or the effort to perpetuate this much- 
needed work must be abandoned. We most 
earnestly ask your thoughtful consideration of 
its necessity, and for pledges, contingent upon 
the full amount being raised, to carry on the 
work as proposed. 
(Signed) HENRY MOTTET. 
W. R. HUNTINGTON. 
ARTHUR BROOKS. 
: Davip H. GREER. 

Pledges may be sent to the Rev. Henry 

Mottet, 47 West Twentieth Street. 
_ [Copy] 
Charity eepninetion Society of the City of New 
ork, December 18, 194. 
Rev. Henry Mottet, D.D., 47 West Twentieth 
Street, City : 

My Dear Sir—Replying to your note of this 
morning about the “ Home of Industry and 
Refuge for Discharged Convicts,” I would say 


that I have always held the same high opin- |. 


ion of its usefulness as you entertain; and I 
earnestly trust that some arrangement can be 
made by which it can be transferred to, and 
maintained by, the Prison Association, so that 
its beneficent work may be continued. I 
should consider it a great calamity to the 


charitable system of New York. if the Home 


of Industry should be closed and its work 
abandoned. As an agency to which to refer 
real or pretended ex-convicts, with an assur- 
ance that they would be received, housed and 
fed, and their willingness to work tested, it 
has been unique and invaluable. 
Believe me, sincerely yours, 
CHARLES ID. KELLOGG, 
General Secretary. 


Waiting for an Answer 


One day a grand Post-office official happened 
to be passing through a British Government 
office with which he was not connected. There 
he saw a mian standing before a fire reading a 
newspapér. Hours after, returning the same 
way, he was shocked to find the same man, 
legs extended, before the same fire, still buried 
in the columns of a newspaper. “ Halloa, 
sir!” cried the indignant head of the depart- 
ment, “ what are you doing?” ‘Can’t you see 
what I am doing?” was the answer. “ Sir, I 
came through this office four hours ago and 
found you reading the paper; I return, and 
you are still wasting your time in the same 
manner.” ‘“ Very true, you have stated the 
case to a nicety.” Hereupon the head of the 
department naturally firesup. ‘* Whatis your 
name, sir?” he says. 
that my name is any affair of yours—what is 
yourname?” “Sir, I would have you to know 
that I am the so-and-se of the Post-office!” 
“Indeed! Well, Iam very glad to hear it. 
[ am, sir, simply one of the public, who has 
been kept waiting here four hours for an’ an- 
swer to a simple question, and I shall be much 
obliged if you will use your influence to get 
| me attended to.” 


Spaftan Training 

Perhaps the children who are not “ coddled ” 
are happiest as well as hardicst, in the end. 
At least, those who have their share of sym- 
pathy and affection, while learning at the same 
ume to scout at fear, are surely fortunate. 
_ A young man who rode horseback to perfec- 
tion was asked when and how he learned. 

“Oh,” said he, carelessly, “when I was a 


“Well, I don’t know: 


little fellow my father put me on a horse, and 
told me how to ride. I was afraid, and slid 
off; but every time I touched the ground he 
cuffed me and set me on again. So I found 
it cheaper to learn!” 

A certain stern Greenlander, when the 
breakers were riding highest over the rocks, 
would place his young son in a kayak and 
throw him into the surf. The little fellow, 
with the double paddle in his hand, would 
watch his opportunity, right himself as he de- 
scended, and then triumphantly paddle through 


the boiling sea to the little haven where the 


canoes land. 

“ You will drown i boy !” people used to 
say to this Spartan father; but the sage hunt- 
er of seals and whales would reply : 

“If the boy cannot right a kayak in a stormy 
sea, he cannot kill a seal; and if he cannot 
kill a seal, he cannot live in Greenland. And 
in that case he might as well die!” 


Laughing Babies 


are loved by everybody. Good nature in children is 
rare unless they are healthy. Those raised on the 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk are com- 
paratively free from sickness. This milk is so easily 
prepared that improper feeding is inexcusable. 


\ 
Two Mince Pies, equal to our 
Grandmother’s, from each pack- 


of None-Such Mince Meat, 


without the worry and work. For 
sale by all Grocers. 


MERRELL-=SOULE CO., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


A Fiftty-Two-Week Feast! 


HARPER'S 
YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


Offers everything afforded by other 
juveniles, and eight advantages be- 
sides, as, departments about Photo- 
graphy, Stamps, Prize Puzzles, Am. 
Sports, Round Table, etc. 20-part 
Serial by Kirk Munroe begins soon. 4 


Send for Sample and Illus. 16-page Prospectus, Free 


x Published by Harper & Brethersa, N.Y. 


Embroidertes 


Handsome Novelties 


for Ladies’ and Children’s Wear 


Swiss Edgings and Insertings, 
NEW DESIGNS. 


Nainsook Edgings and 
Insertings, 
All-over Embroidery to Match. . 
English Open-work Patterns. 


45-inch Swiss Flouncings, 


English stitch open-work designs. 


All-Over Embroideries 
Embroidered Robes, 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL COLORS, 
NOVEL DESIGNS. 


Broadovay KH 19th 


NEW YORK 


, HOSE answering advertisements ap- 
pearing in The Outlook will confer a 
favor upon the advertiser as well as 

the publisher by mentioning this publication. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each 


im excess of thirty. 


WANTED-—Situations in the country by the Agen 
of the State Charities Aid or women wi 
infants or young cmldren, to do general housework ; 
low wages ex Apply Room 503, United Charities 
Building, N. 

A REFINED FAMILY OF ADULTS, in a 
choice neighbo on L station street up-town, West 

de, will rent a sunny front room with 
comforts. Referencesexchanged. Address No. 7,908, 
care Outlook. 


MOTHERLESS CHILDREN and others too 


delicate, backward, young for ordinary schools are 
received at any time Reaches Family School, Coscob 


WANTED— ienced sho fe 
buyers. Wedding outfits mourning 
s . The references and 

WANTE D—A woman of experi to help care 

two smal} children and, aid the 
wages. sent out. 
Storrs Agricultural College, Storrs, Conn. 


Your 
Grocer 
if 
ant ~ 
| ) 
G 

| 
Z Gs A PARENT OR GUARDIA® seeking a com- 

bs ie panion and instructress for young people may hear of a 
| cultivated Christian lady, expe enced in ad- 
dressing, with particulars, Miss S., No. 7,393, ook. 


